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HOW TO LIVE 
ON NOTHING A YEAR. 


By Mrs. E. T. Cook. 


OM and Nellie were anxious to be married. They had been 
engaged for three whole years, but seemed no nearer marry- 
ing than at first ; rather less, in fact, for Tom’s uncle—who had 
fostered “expectations” in his nephew’s breast—-now cruelly married 
his cook, and turned poor Tom adrift. A struggling artist, it is well 
known, has no assets ; and Nellie was even more penniless, being, 
indeed, dependent upon cousins for her daily bread. So the young 
couple, foreseeing no better state of things in the near future, deter- 
mined to take the law into their own hands. Nellie did not consult 
her guardians, for the very sensible reason that she did not intend to 
take their advice ; Tom had no guardians to consult ; and one fine 
day they went out and were married. 

Tom had fifty pounds laid by as a nest-egg ; Nellie, only five ; and 
after a week’s pleasant honeymooning in a canoe on the river, it 
became necessary to look matters in the face. They must live ; and 
where and how to live was the difficulty. Not even a “home,” in 
the slum sense of the word, was theirs ; not even the proverbial 

Three old chairs and half a candle, 

One old jug without a handle, 
possessed by the lovelorn Yonghy Bonghy Bo, could they boast of. 
Lodgings were beyond their means ; boarding-houses equally out of 
the question. And it was imperative that Tom should be in London. 
Then Tom slowly unfolded his plan. In his long pre-matrimonial 
Sunday rambles round town, he had one day, near Finchley, chanced 
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upon a deserted barn, of picturesque red brick, an antiquated thing 
facing the high road that somehow or other had escaped destruction. 
He had made enquiries, and ascertained that they could live there for 
a merely nominal rent. Two bedrooms might be made out of the loft; 
the barn was not in bad repair, and it was very picturesque. 

“But we can’t live on picturesqueness,” remarked Nellie, who 
was of a more practical turn of mind. 

“ Wait till you see it,” said Tom stoutly, and they went to see it 
accordingly. The barn was certainly a good “bit” for a picture ; 
but inside it was decidedly dusty. It consisted of a big loft, to which 
a step ladder led up, and a downstairs room with a stone floor, par- 
titioned into two. To a housekeeper’s eye, however, it did not at 
first sight look inviting. The few windows were paneless slits ; strag- 
gling grass grew close up to the door. The worst of picturesqueness 
is that it is so near akin to dirt! Near the deserted barn was a gate 
leading to an equally deserted red-brick house that looked as if it 
had known better days. It was even more dilapidated than its barn, 
which occupied the place of a lodge at its gates. ‘Tom visited the 
agent. The mystery was soon solved—the house was haunted ! 
It’s wonderful what a ghost will do in the way of scaring probable 
tenants and keeping down rents. 

“Tt ain’t only that,” said the agent, who was very confidential, 
“ but you see the ’ouse wants thoroughly repairing, and the landlord 
ain’t naturally going to repair it on spec, as yer might say, if nobody 
ain’t a comin’ to live there.” 

Tom was an astute fellow at a bargain ; he was closeted long with 
that agent, and came out victorious. He and Nellie were to take 
possession of the barn ; he was to be at liberty to put in partitions, 
glaze windows, etc., at his own expense ; and he was to pay no rent 
at all on consideration of the following conditions : 

1. That he and Nellie were to act as caretakers in charge, and 
show any probable buyers over the house and grounds. 

2. That Nellie was to keep the place looking neat, and the stone 
steps of the mansion duly hearthstoned. 

3. That they were to do all in their power to discredit the ghost 
rumour in the neighbourhood. 

Tom, like many other artists, was rather Bohemian in his 
attire ; the agent, who was beery, was not very sharp-sighted, and he 
took Tom and Nellie for respectable working people. He thought 
the house might stand a better chance of letting if he installed 
caretakers in the barn who would keep the place spruce and neat. 
So the matter was arranged to the satisfaction ofall parties. Out of the 
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thirty pounds that Tom now had remaining, he spent five on improve- 
ments. A glazier and carpenter were sent for ; windows were put in, 
wooden planks covered at least half of the stone flooring, while the 
more glaring holes were decently mended with plaster. The repairs 
might not perhaps have altogether satisfied a Reformed Vestry, but 
they satisfied this newly-married couple. A few articles of necessary 
furniture were hired from Tottenham Court Road, and Tom and 
Nellie moved triumphantly into their newabode. To their delighted 
eyes the barn seemed the most luxurious of abodes. Carpenters and 
charwomen had worked a wondrous transformation, and now Tom and 
Nellie cid all that remained to be done themselves. How delicious 
did not that first steak taste, cooked by Nellie’s hands on the cheap 
oil cooking-stove! How charming it all seemed to Nellie herself 
can only be guessed by those who for years, like her, have eaten the 
bread of charity. 

Nellie was pleased, too, with her new duties. “Cleaning the steps 
every morning will be so invigorating,” she cried, delightedly waving 
aloft a fine piece of hearthstone. 

Tom pretended that he could not bear his Nellie to do such 
menial work. Men do have these innocent delusions in early 
married life. “I shall do it myself,” he grunted. 

“Whoever saw a man cleaning the steps?” cried Nellie. 
“People would think you a lunatic! No, it’s the housewife’s duty.” 

Tom installed his easel in the biggest ground-floor partition, 
converted old boxes into comfortable lounges with Nellie’s aid, and 
draped them with cheap silks and remnants. Tom had an artist’s 
eye for colour, and Nellie made long shopping expeditions to various 
“clearance sales,” obtaining a vast result for a modicum of expense. 
The “chimney corner”—Tom had had a hole made in the roof 
and an iron flue carried up to it—looked quite an inviting nest; and 
it seemed, to Tom and Nellie at least, more beautiful than any of 
the esthetic “ingle neuks” at the fashionable furniture shops. In 
the other ground-floor partition of the barn was Nellie’s oil cooking- 
stove, already mentioned, together with the fewest possible kitchen 
requirements. Cheap curtains kept out the draughts ; a new door 
which had been fixed to the barn was painted by Tom an artistic 
greeny-blue ; and altogether, the young couple seemed only too 
happy. 

Nellie now dated her note-paper “ The Grange, Finchley ”—(the 
“Grange ” was the local name given to the big, unoccupied mansion 
at the back ; but what did that matter? the letters were all left at 
the barn)—and indited a penitent letter to her cousins telling them 
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of her marriage, her happiness, and begging them to show their for- 
giveness for her deception by sending her promptly her few posses- 
sions and clothes. Needless to say, Nellie said nothing about the 
barn; no, she described her home as a terrestrial paradise, and 
breathed not a word of money difficulties. Nellie was always proud, 
and now that she had Tom and her barn, she felt that she could 
indeed defy fortune. , 

The letter soon had an answer, The cousins might, perhaps, 
write with a certain stiffness, but they were not above congratulating 
Nellie on her present “so very unexpected” good fortune ; they 
expressed a vague wish to visit her at some future date ; and last, 
but not least, they sent the precious boxes. Then what a delightful 
time did Nellie enjoy, and what treasures did she not disinter ! » Al} 
their joint books she arranged on a bookshelf of Tom’s own making 
that formed a convenient shelf round the room... It was really 
wonderful what a ‘carpenter Tom turned out to be! He felt, if 
possible,,even prouder of himself than Nellie was of him. 

Nellie was a pretty girl, with a good share of pluck, and she was 
a woman of invention too. What with one expense and another, 
they had now only £20 left of their store. Tom must finish and 
sell his picture before they could get more ; and she used to lie 
awake at night and think how to make money (hearing, during the 
night watches, no ghosts indeed, but many rats). A brilliant idea 
at last struck her. She would buy an incubator second-hand and 
rear and sell chickens! One might be got cheap ; she had some 
experience of fowls, and the kitchen partition was just the place for 
the incubator. No sooner said than done. Nellie did not let the 
grass grow under her feet. She went next day and bargained for a 
nice second-hand incubator at the shop in Regent Street. ‘Then she 
invested in a lot of egys, bought through the Lxchange and Mart, 
and having safely deposited them in the incubator, sat down to await 
results. Not that she really did sit down, for she was perpetually 
flying hither and thither, now attending to Tom, now hanging up a 
picture in a home-made frame, and, most important of all, never 
forgetting to hearthstone the steps. 

Everything conspired to help Nellie’s thriftiness. ‘The barn, as 
we said, looked on to the high road, and the tradesmen on their daily 
rounds, seeing Nellie’s pretty rosy face at the window or door, used 
to nod pleasantly. One day the local milkman—a young man with 
a keen eye to business—stopped and accosted her. 

“ Expectin’ the folks at the big ’ouse, are yer?” he asked in a 
friendly manner. “Well, now, I'll jest tell yer what I'll do. I'll 
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bring yer a quart of best nursery milk, free, every blessed mornin’, 
if so be as yer'll tell em, when they come, as ourn is prime milk.” 

Nellie felt dreadfully abashed. It seemed so like pure charity. 
“Perhaps they won’t ever come,” she stammered. The milkman, 
however, mistook her blushes and Confusion for pleasure ; he filled 
his quart pail and departed, leaving it on the step. Nellie was 
embarrassed with the quart pail. It wouldn’t go away, so she was 
bound to pick it up; and it wouldn’t keep, so they were equally 
bound to drink it. 

But Nellie’s conscience rapidly hardened, for other enterprising 
tradesmen soon followed in the milkman’s wake. _ Every day she 
would receive some offering—even the groats on which she fed her 
incubator chickens were now and again presented to her by the grocer. 
Nellie longed for the “Family” to appear at the “Grange”; her 
obligations galled her. But still they showed no signs of appearing. 

Tom, meanwhile, was intent upon a great picture that was, he 
dreamed, to bring him fame. The barn gave a very fair light, and 
when the easel was placed carefully in the best position, it did not 
make at all a bad studio. The idea for his picture was a poor old 
couple in the country receiving a letter, after long years, from their 
far-away sailor son. As yet he had only made sketches for the 
picture, and Nellie (who chafed terribly at being kept from her 
incubator and her various avocations) had had successively to do 
duty for each of the two in turn. But the result was naturally not 
very life-like, and therefore, one morning Tom’s joy was extreme 
when the very ideal pair happened to pass by their house, or, rather, 
their barn. He promptly proposed to them to come in and 
have some refreshment, and sat studying them with the delighted 
eye of an artist. They were certainly picturesque, and as they 
became less shy and more loquacious they told Tom that they were 
travelling to seek work in London, and had been half the year on 
the tramp, having been turned out of their little cottage on the 
Welsh frontier because they couldn’t pay the rent. 

“ Yer see, sir, times was mortal bad,” said the old dame, who 
was rosy and cheery though verging on sixty ; “and my old man, ’e 
broke ’is arm, just on harvesting time ; and ’is club, that wasn’t 
enough to keep us with the little work I could get—and so, ’ere we 
are ; and our names are Mr. and Mrs. Bunch, at your service, sir.” 

Tom called Nellie aside, and there was a cogitation, which ended 
in Tom’s offering the two tramps a month’s engagement at 55. per 
week, with lodging, and part of their board. It wasn’t much, Tom 
reflected, considering what one usually has to pay for models ; and 
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then what a success the picture would be! As for Nellie, if Tom 
had brought in a wild Red Indian to paint from, she would have 
been equally contented. So the old couple had a hay “shake- 
down” in the loft, which, as we said, was partitioned with a thin 
boarding, and Mr. Bunch did not fail to snore loudly all night, 
thereby doing much to console Nellie whenever she thought of the 
reputed ghosts. The rats that infested the walls (after the manner of 
barns) might perhaps have been a comfort too ; but then, as every- 
body knows, the noises that rats make can be terribly ghost-like. 

Mrs. Bunch took to Nellie at once. The only thing she could 
not understand was the incubator and the eggs. “Bless yer innercent 
’art,” she would say ; “and ye vead/y think them eggs ’Il turn into 
chickens?” Nellie told her to wait and see. She was really not at 
all incommoded by her strange visitors, but, on the contrary, rather 
relieved, for she and Tom were almost as much @ deux as before, 
except that she herself was excused from acting as model, and that 
in the evenings the old couple, sitting by the kitchen stove, saw to 
the cooking of the soug~e maigre for supper. 

And the Bunches were not a grasping couple. After the first 
fortnight they refused to accept anything but their board and 
lodging. ‘This sounds remarkable ; but they were country people ; 
Mrs. Bunch had a kindly heart, and she saw how Nellie slaved. The 
latter, however, reproached herself incessantly for not being able to 
earn something herself. Tom’s picture was going to bring him in 
such heaps of money ; and here was she doing nothing beyond 
looking after an incubator, and whitening the steps. She wanted to 
stick up a bill in the window and take in washing, but Tom wouldn’t 
hear of it. At any rate, she did their own washing, and ironed 
Tom’s blue shirts quite respectably. She even begged to let her 
make him a suit of clothes ; but this, too, he declined to allow, 
though she assured him she hed always made her young cousin 
Joe’s at home. 

“Yes, and his clothes hung upon him anyhow,” Tom said un- 
gratefully. “They used to remind me of a suit of my own that I 
once had made at a ‘ Cripples’ Home !’” 

** Joe’s such a bad figure. Clothes of any kind would ‘hang 
upon him,’ as you call it,” Nellie replied, poutingly. 

Nellie painted anything and everything with cheap common 
house-paint in artistic colours. She even “ Aspinalled” her white 
straw hat when it became dingy, making it a lovely black, and turn- 
ing it out again as good as new. It was really wonderful how little 
they spent. Tom’s store hardly seemed to diminish. Samples of 
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soap, tea, tooth-powder, every imaginable luxury still poured in daily 
to the supposed caretakers “awaiting the Family.” So many coal- 
circulars came that Nellie filled a sack of waste-paper with them, and 
sold it. “It’s just like keeping a rag-and-bones shop,” she said 
solemnly to Tom. 

“We're poor, but honest,” he answered, grimly. 

Things had gone on very smoothly for a month or two, and the 
young chickens and turkeys were already hatched, when a great 
excitement occurred. The beery agent came down himself to tell 
Nellie that a family had at last come to inspect the ‘ Grange,” and 
she must prepare to show them over it. Now this occurred very 
unluckily. Things had gone wrong with Nellie that morning, as 
even in the best regulated families they sometimes will; to begin 
with, the store of tea had run out, and they would have had nothing 
for breakfast if a “sample” packet of a new cocoa had not happened 
to arrive by post, in the very nick of time. But though it was 
welcome, still it was but short commons for four healthy appetites ; 
and the scrubbing of the steps had not seemed as “ invigorating ” as 
usual to Nellie that morning. Then she had floundered grievously over 
the ironing of Tom’s shirt, which now unkindly showed rusty marks 
all over it. Mrs. Bunch, who, since the satisfactory hatching of the 
incubator chickens, had regarded Nellie as possessed of more or less. 
of the black art, came to the rescue. ‘“ Now, my gal,” she said kindly, 
“jist ’and that i’nin’ overto me. Your chickens is runnin’ all over 
the street. Don’t I ’ear someone a cussin’ of them outside ?” 

It was the beery agent: “Lor, missus,” he said to Nellie, 
““eggscuse me, but I really can’t ’ave a poultry-yard out ’ere! A 
pretty look it gives the place! Why, yer might as well ’ang clothes 
on a line at once !” 

Nellie’s eyes filled with tears as she promised amendment ; for 
these combined trials afflicted her sorely. The milkman, calling 
later on, noticed her red eyes. ‘The charm of his class is the direct- 
ness with which they go to the point. He looked fiercely through 
the door at Tom, who was quietly painting from old Bunch. “Is 
he kind to yer ?” he asked sympathetically. “I wouldn’t stand no 
nonsense from ’im if I was you. It’s always at first, mind yer, as 
ye’ve got to take ’em in ’and, and show ’em you ain’t their slaves,” 
he continued, doubtless arguing from his own domestic experiences. 

This little episode certainly helped to cheer Nellie up, and she 
and Tom laughed over it together. At three o’clock the “ parties” 
duly arrived to see the “ Grange.” 

Tom, Tom,” cried Nellie, who had inspected them from an upper 
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window, “it’s the Tomkyns’s from home !—the people, you know, 
who lived opposite us, and gave themselves such airs! Whatever 
shall we do? They'll find out all about us to a dead seeineratads and” 
(in an agonised voice) “ they’l! tell Cousin Emma !” 

Tom was equal to the emergency: “Put on Mother Bunch’s 
cloak and apron and poke bonnet,” he said, “and smooth your hair, 
and they'll never know you. At any rate, if they do, we'll treat 
the whole thing as a joke.” Tom assisted in disguising her, and 
Nellie went down, trembling to answer the loud “ rat-tat” at the 
door. There stood, in all their dignity, Mr. and Mrs. Tomkyns, 
their son, who was, by the way, an old admirer of Nellie’s, and their 
daughter. Mr. Tomkyns was a rich and rather purse-proud mer- 
chant, and both he and his family would have been no doubt 
shocked by any departure from the conventionalities. Nellie’s big 
bonnet almost hid her face and her blushes ; they took her for a 
nice, modest young woman, “such as you find too few of nowa- 
days,” murmured Mr. Tomkyns to his fat wife. Tom kept well in 
the background, only old Bunch, doffing his cap, lingered near. 

“Who's that old man?” asked Mr. Tomkyns of Nellie. 

“ He—oh, he’s the gardener,” stammered Nellie, telling a fib 
more out of pure confusion than anything else. 

Mrs. Tomkyns thought that augured well. A gardener about 
the place, she reflected, invested it with a certain respectability. 
True no garden could well look more uncared for than that of the 
** Grange,” when you once got beyond the steps and entrance-gates ; 
but she did not notice that anomaly. - They all wended their way to 
the mansion, and Nellie duly unbarred the worm-eaten shutters, and 
let the pure sunlight stream in. 

“Tt’ll want a deal of painting,” said Percy, the smart son, who 
was somewhat of a masher, “ but it’s a snug little place, by George!” 

“ That shall be Pa’s study,” said Mrs. Tomkyns, “and this the 
drawing-room. When it’s all done up and painted, won’t my 
Pampas grass look sweet in those two corners, and the marble 
chiffonnier over here.” 

The family seemed to take to the house. The rent, too, was so 
absurdly low, they murmured. Nellie shuddered at the idea of their 
coming. She dared not say much, lest her voice should be recog- 
nised. She walked on in front, jingling her keys. Percy came up 
to her. “A pretty young woman like you must be dull in this lonely 
place,” he said, with a wink that was intended to be friendly. Nellie 
felt insulted. 

* Not at all; I’ve my husband,” she replied in a dignified 
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manner to the abashed youth. She somehow felt, however, that she 
was not acting her part well. On returning from the inspection, 
Mrs. Tomkyns expressed a great desire to see Nellie’s cottage: 
“Show me your little home,” she said kindly, “I like to see how 
young women keep their rooms. I’ve a Young Housekeeper’s Club 
at home,” this in her most Mrs. Pardiggle-like tone. 

Nellie had never realised to the full extent what the poor must 
feel on being patronised till now. She felt desperate. To let them 
enter was to betray all. But at this juncture Mrs, Bunch emerged 
bonnetless and cloakless from the doorway. 

“And who’s this? Is it your mother?” asked Mrs. Tomkyns, 
condescendingly. 

Mrs. Bunch seemed born to be Nellie’s guardian angel. ‘“ My 
da’ater,” she replied with ready wit, rising to the occasion, and 
making multitudinous curtsies. 

Mrs. Tomkyns reiterated her request. 

“Very sorry ’m, but my da’ater’s children’s all down with the 
measles,” said Nellie’s supposed mother, quickly taking her cue. 
Nellie started with surprise ; but at this particular juncture the little 
turkeys within the bafn set up a furious gobble-gobble of hunger, 
which might, to.an excited fancy, have resembled the wails of 
suffering infants. Mrs. Tomkyns screamed with horror, and the 
whole party were promptly routed—but not before young Percy had 
contrived to squeeze a “tip” of one shilling into Nellie’s reluctant 
hand. She had a great inclination to fling it back again at the kind 
donor, but wisely forbore. 

“They’re coming to the house!” gasped Nellie, as the party 
retreated. 

**Do’ee not want ’em to come?” whispered the old woman. 
Nellie answered not, but went indoors. Then the wily Mrs. Bunch 
hobbled up the road and just caught up Mrs. Tomkyns at the 
village. ‘“There’s one thing, ’m, as you oughfer know,” she said, 
breathlessly, to that lady, “ about that ’ouse. Them ghostisses, may- 
be, ye ain’t been told about them? V’hy them ghostisses, bless yer 
’art, they’re the reason the ’ouse ain’t been let sooner ; yes, that’s 
where it lays. They’re the fool-’ardiest things you ever see, a-walking 
about and frightening a body.” 

Mrs. Bunch returned to the barn in a happy and peaceful frame 
of mind. . She had barbed her shaft and felt that it had gone home. 
Nellie never knew what her old friend had done for her ; but, at any 
rate, no more was heard of the Tomkyns family. 

But Tom and Nellie felt uncomfortable in their minds for some 
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time after this. That shilling bestowed as a “tip” especially galled 
Tom. He did not recover his spirits until one evening when an old 
chum of his, having by unwonted exertion found out his address, 
paid him an unexpected visit. He was lost in admiration of this 
novel studio, and the “ zesthetic ” decorations. 

“T call this my growlery. We sit here in the evenings, for the 
‘ Grange’ is too big to be cosy,” remarked Tom, easily. (He might 
with truth have added that the “ Grange’s” want of “cosiness” was 
somewhat due to its damp, bare walls and general unfurnished 
state.) 

“And a capital idea, I call it. Why, Tom, I’d no idea you 
were such a successful chap. You must have plenty of ‘oof.’ 
You’ve sold a lot of pictures, I suspect. What’s this on the 
easel ?” 

Nellie uncovered it with pride : “ Oh, that,” Tom said, carelessly, 
“it’s just a painting of my two old servants in a fancy scene—you 
see I’m taking hints from the ‘ Newlyn School’—see the arrangement 
of the shadow? Yes, we find it a better system to have a man 
and his wife as servants; and the wife was Nellie’s nurse long 
ago.” 

Nellie crimsoned at this unblushing statement. To have first a 
mother, then a nurse, then a lot of children with the measles, foisted 
upon her! But it was all in a good cause, she reflected. It 
would be derogatory to Tom’s success to be thought to be so 
poor. 

Yes, indeed, nothing succeeds like success. By the time the 
visitor rose to go, he had become firmly imbued with the idea that 
Tom was the rising artist of the day. He promised to speak to a 
probable buyer of the picture. ‘ You're a lucky fellow, indeed,” he 
remarked with a sigh, as he struggled into his overcoat at the door : 
“ Money, pretty wife, snug place. Why, Tom, to keep all this up 
you must have at least £1,000 a year!” 

After this it appeared quite easy to Nellie to pretend to her own 
cousins (who paid their call a few days later) that she and Tom were 
having a day’s picnicking at the old barn whilst the “ ‘Grange’ was 
having its drains repaired.” Old Bunch, with a spade, lingered 
about the gates of the mansion, in order to carry out as far as 
possible this theory. The Bunches had, by-the-by, become so 
attached to the young couple that when the picture was done they 
stayed on without wages. At the end of four months, Nellie proudly 
produced the following statement of accounts; drawn up in her 
best caligraphy :— 
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3 
RECEIPTS, £ ad EXPENDITURE, 4 s. a. 
Balance inhand. . . . 30 © ©O| Repairstobam.... 500 
By sale of waste-paper. . © 4 ©/| Incubator (secondhand) . 3 0 0 
- old clothes . . 018 o | Oil and firewood. I 0 oO 
- chickens (less Furnishing . 8 0 Oo 
price of eggs) . § © oO} Providess. . 1... «.- 6 GO ® 
By sale of turkeys 5 © o| Payment of ‘‘models” . O10 0 
Tip to Nellie. . . . . © 1 © | Advertisements of chickens 0 4 0 
| Miscellaneous expenses . 210 O 

| 
£41 3 0 | £36 4 0 
' Ce ee 





So that Tom had still all but #5 in hand. This happy result was 
of course not a little contributed to by the frequent presents of milk, 
soap, cocoa, &c., to their meagre housekeeping. But despite Nellie’s 
plucky efforts, they were very near the end of their resources by 
the time help came. Tom’s artist friend sent his patron to see the 
picture, who, delighted, paid money down for it—a good round 
sum—and the young couple’s troubles were ended. ‘Tom’s foot was 
now on the ladder of fame, and it only required perseverance on his 
part to make his footing good. ‘They moved from Finchley to cheap 
lodgings nearer town. ‘The faithful milkman was rewarded and the 
Bunches said farewell with many tears. 

“ Of all the fool-’ardiest things as ever / see,” that faithful woman 
remarked on parting, “ your setting up in that old barn, and making 
believe all them things, was about the wust. But there, you’ve no 
call to say I didn’t do my best to ’elp yer, when I see the fix you was 
in—and all’s well that ends well, any’ow.” 

Tom and Nellie echoed this sentiment cordially. All had 
ended well. Mrs. Tomkyns had not discovered Nellie’s identity, and 
the cousins always afterwards referred regretfully to the short-lived 
grandeur of her early married life : 

“We always wondered, dear,” they once said to her, “why you 
left such a charming spot as the ‘Grange,’ to live in that pokey 
street in Chelsea. But, of course, we understand how it was; you 
couldn’t keep Tom away from his delightful artistic London society 
any longer—Finchley is so ‘ suburban.’ ” 

“Yes, that’s it, dear,” replied Nellie, blushing for her manifold 
deceptions. 

And Tom had regrets too. In the after days, he got to look 
back on his early married life as on a kind of “ Eldorado.” The 
barn idealised itself into a sort of fairy palace in his memory ; tramps, 
turkeys, rats and all, when orbed “into the perfect star,” seemed 
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like the tough steak of their early' housekeeping, as joys past beyond 
hope of recall. He became in time a very successful artist, and 
painted many a picture of note, but never any with more enjoyment, 
as he used often to tell Nellie, than that first canvas he worked at in 
the old red barn, when they were living on “ nothing a year.” 
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THE PLAYHOUSE BY DAYLIGHT. 


There i is nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it so.—Ham/et. 


T were a curious and pleasant question to ask of men, which of 
the arts had given them the keenest delight? A good few, and 
I should be one of them, would probably answer, the art of acting. 
What art joy can surpass the thrill with which we see, in the magic 
playhouse, the green curtain shrivel up, and reveal the wooden O, 
filled with the figures of fair women and brave men, who live and 
love and move, who strut and fret their hour upon that stage, which 
is as much an enchanted isle as is the one which we visit for too brief 
a time in the fairy “ Tempest”? It is not hard to understand whya 
great dramatist, like Shakespeare, who occupied his business in the 
playhouse, should lean lovingly towards such works of pure fantasy 
as the “ Tempest,” asa “ Winter’s Tale,” as a “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” ; since, if such pieces were difficult to represent, even in a 
time in which the theatre relied upon the imagination of spectators 
to piece them forth, they yet belong wholly to that realm of brave 
fancy of which the stage is the natural home. Who can forget the 
excitement with which, in boyhood and in youth, the day was great 
when the happy evening of it was to be spent in “ going to the play ” ? 
Who can forget the delight of seeing passion in action ; of seeing 
and hearing poetry alive, expressed through the human body, through 
the human eye, through the human voice ; of witnessing the sorrows 
of tragedy, the graces of comedy ; of joying and sorrowing with the 
players on that stage which symbolises all the world? 

Kings and heroes, warriors and cavaliers, lovers and villains, fine 
gentlemen and finer ladies appeared before our charmed eyes ; and 
we lived at a higher elevation and breathed an enchanted air. We 
saw the woeful struggle of man with fate ; and felt that the heavens 
were hung with black when Lear or Hamlet, or when Romeo died. 
The sorrows of lovely and of loving women, of Juliet or of 
Desdemona, filled the saddened soul ; and we left the theatre full 
of great conceptions, and uplifted to a lofty altitude of ideal life. 
We had lived nobly in the noble world of art. The time spent 
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in the theatre influenced and ennobled the time spent out of it. Our 
lives were richer for the glories of the glorious art of acting ; for the 
touch of the dramatist’s lofty thought ; for the spectacle of the 
drama in action. There is a mystic witchery in the actor’s art ; and 
the actor can take us, in a way which no other artist can exactly 
rival, into that best company of heroes seen in movement and alive. 
Literature is the art which alone may compare with acting for the 
delight which it can give. Books we have always with us; and we 
enjoy them alone, and in 
The sessions of sweet silent thought, 


but even they do not give the reverberation of quick feeling produced 
by the art means of the player. Painting, mute and motionless, does 
not stir us so deeply as does the living art of acting ; and even music 
lags behind the incarnate magic of the stage—behind poetry in action. 
Blessings on the playhouse, and on the player ! 

One of the happinesses of a life not otherwise too happy, is, that 
my early youth was cast in the last days of the ideal, or poetical 
drama. ‘The style of plays acted at any time is always co-relative 
to the tone of the day ; and there was, even within my remembrance, 
a period in which England was worthy to enjoy the loftiest drama 
and had actors granted to her who were worthy to enact it. We have 
changed all that. We live in an emptier and an idler day—a day at 
once busy, realistic and trivial. The ideai drama charms no more ; 
and we have lost the capacity of representing or of enjoying it. 

I remember the day when, 

Rapt with the rage of his own ravished thought, 


Macready, the last of the Barons, rose to the altitude of embodying 
the passion of the greatest characters of the drama. As a great 
sovercign will surely obtain the co-operation of great ministers, so 
such a great actor will certainly—as Macready did—surround him- 
self with a worthy company. Then, the loftiest dramas were pre- 
sented with power, passion, pathos ; the noblest plays were nobly 
acted ; and the whole performance was conceived and executed in 
that large style of art which alone beseems the poetical, ideal drama. 
The actresses comprised Miss Helen Faucit, with her womanly 
poetry of noble, heroic emotion ; Mrs. Warner, with her stately fire 
and force ; Mrs. Nisbett, one of the loveliest and most charming 
women who ever appeared upon the stage ; and Mrs. Keeley, who 
has never been surpassed in the characters which suited her delightful 
talent. Would such a company be possible now? 
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One thing seems noteworthy upon the stage of our day. In 
every piece played you will certainly see at least one quite admirable 
rendering of realistic character. Equal pains are taken with parts 
which must excite dyspathy in the audience as with such as are 
sympathetic and remunerative. There seems to be no dislike to 
acting even commonplace villains, or any parts which, on the surface, 
would seem to be “ ungrateful.” Even such parts are rendered with 
art effort and with loving care. Our recent plays are mainly taken 
from French sources, and an attempt is often, if vainly, made to 
retain their dramatic effect, and yet to exclude that treatment which 
makes the essence of a French work written for French audiences. 
Plays seem often to be vamped up for a long run and for a short life 
—in the higher sense of dramatic life. We also frequently adapt 
novels, mostly of a melodramatic character, for the stage. One 
pregnant instance may suffice: the “Scarlet Letter” has been pre- 
sented with a “happy ending.” O shade of injured Hawthorne ! 
A very fine narrative, which depends upon psychological analysis, 
cannot well be made into a good drama. Action is so much coarser 
than thought, that the morbid pathology of a story of passion, guilt, 
and sorrow, with every motive dissected and every character analysed, 
becomes a mere commonplace adultery and a very ordinary melo- 
drama. Hawthorne is to be read, not seen. His power consists in 
analytical study, and his fine essence escapes the realism of the stage. 
That which is left for acting is the mere residuum, the vile body, of 
his delicate, almost super-subtle conception. He is a great author, 
but not an essentially dramatic one. His method escapes the acting 
drama. A playwright who would deal with the “Scarlet Letter” 
should not attempt to dramatise the novel, but should treat it as 
Shakespeare used the chronicles of Baker or of Holinshed. The 
work should merely suggest to the dramatist certain incidents and 
characters. 

One of the most striking and most meritorious developments of 
the recent drama consists in the plays written by Mr. Pinero, 
such as the three pieces produced at the Court Theatre—I 
mean, of course, the “ Magistrate,” ‘‘Schoolmistress,” and “ Dandy 
Dick.” The author himself, with a rare modesty, calls these plays 
“farcical comedies” ; but, if there be farce in their composition, it is 
surely glorified farce ; farce elevated to altitudes which farce had 
never attained to before. Considering that many works, termed 
“comedies,” approach perilously near to the confines of farce, Mr. 
Pinero might well have risked calling these pieces comedies. These 
plays may be a compromise with comedy ; but are one of those rare 
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compromises which indicate originality. ‘They may in so far impinge 
upon farce that great stress is laid upon comic situation ; but even 
comic situation is not allowed to injure or deprave character ; cha- 
racter is not really sacrificed to incident. What intellect is shown 
in the way in which each situation is developed to its utmost capacity 
for humour ; in the way in which every sparkling saying suggests a 
brilliant repartee! The dialogue is always so pointed and so bright, 
and the construction so finished and so neat. Mr. Pinero may a 
little too much distrust his audiences—may fancy that the mingled 
levity and idleness of the day might recoil from a professed comedy 
under the erroneous impression that it would be heavy and long; 
but, perhaps actuated by some such dead, he has been impelled to 
create a new form of comic drama which is short, compressed, and 
is yet full of comic character and of most humorous incident.. Who 
ever found one of these bright plays too long ? 

It may be noticed, in passing, that the stage parson seems to have 
become a fatty degeneration of the stage doctor. It is so, at least, 
in some of our most recent plays. ‘Take as instances Mr. Bancroft’s 
doctor in “ Man and Wife,” and compare that with the late Mr. 
Clayton’s parson in “ Dandy Dick.” 

It is all-important that-a spectator should be in a mood which 
allows him to sympathise fully with the cunning of the scene. - 

** At London, too, perhaps a week or so after my arrival, some- 
body had given me a ticket to see Macready, and, slipping out of the 
evening sun, I found myself in Drury Lane Theatre, which was all 
darkened, carefully lamp-lit, play just beginning or going to begin. 
Out of my gratis box—front box on the lower tier—I sat gazing into 
that painted scene and its mimings, but heard nothing, saw nothing ; 
her green grave, and Ecclefechan silent little kirkyard far away, and 
how the evening sun at this same moment would be shining ¢here, 
generally that was the main thing I saw or thought of, and tragical 
enough that was, without any Macready! Of Macready that time I 
remember nothing, and suppose I must have come soon away.” 

On June 22, 1830, Carlyle’s sister Margaret died at Dumfries— 
to him “a very great, most tender, painful, and solemn grief.” A 
week or so after his return to London, Carlyle was at Drury Lane, in 
the state of mind which he has recorded in the passage quoted above. 
A great, silent grief is obviously not the condition of soul in which 
a man should be present at a noble dramatic performance. Thoughts 
absorbed by the image of a little quiet kirkyard far away, and by 
poignant recollections of the loved and lost, render a man an unfit 
spectator of a great drama, greatly acted. Sorrow is sacred—but 
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should not be taken to the theatre. Justice is due to the genius and 
to the exertions of a mighty actor. The mood of spectator, or of 
reader, must be in unison with actor or with writer, if there is to be 
any just critical comprehension or enjoyment of playing or of writing. 
Apart from inspiration or from faculty, there is immense labour in 
acting ; and the player has a right claim to a spectator’s sympathy 
with his arduous efforts. Acting requires an exertion of the very 
greatest nervous energy, especially in the great passionate parts of 
poetical tragedy. Owing to Carlyle’s laxity as to the exact date, I 
cannot find out positively in which drama Macready played on the 
evening on which Carlyle saw nothing, heard nothing; but the part 
would probably have been either Macbeth or Hamlet. I have seen 
Macready in both characters, and when I remember the act of memory, 
the physical exertion, the long thought, the inborn gift developed with 
such care, the swell of soul which Macready exhibited in these great 
parts, I am touched with a feeling of pathos and of regret when I 
think of a spectator—and such a spectator as great Carlyle—re- 
maining so absorbed in natural grief as to be wholly insensible to 
one of such performances. Carlyle, differing in that respect widely 
from his master, Goethe, was scarcely in full sympathy with the 
drama, or with the great art of acting. It is to be devoutly hoped 
that Macready never knew what a grief-laden spectator he had on 
that memorable occasion. 

On another evening, Macready had a joyful experience of an 
auditor, and one of a more pleasant kind. He records, August 3, 
1838, “acted Townley. Was much pleased to mark the deep 
interest which a lady in the stage-box took in the last scene between 
Lord and Lady Townley. These are the sort of auditors that lend 
a temporary fascination to the exercise of our art.” That unknown 
lady gave delight to the soul of the great actor. May we always as 
spectators lend a temporary fascination to the efforts of a noble 
player ; may we often—as often as may be in this imperfect world— 
see acting worthy of our attentive enthusiasm—since “ To hear with 
eyes belongs to love’s fine wit.” 

The chaste and virtuous Mrs. Sarah Sowndsowe is greatly exer- 
cised in her mind as to the profession of an actress ; specially as 
regards certain parts that have to be played, certain dresses that 
have to be assumed; and actresses themselves are sometimes 
troubled with the same doubts. Mrs. Siddons affords a striking 
instance of the not unnatural conflict which is sometimes waged 
between the impulse of the artist and the reticence of the woman— 
between the shrinking modesty of the lady and the longings of the 
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actress. When she played Rosalind, “the scrupulous prudery of 
decency produced an ambiguous vestment that seemed neither male 
nor female.” Now it is quite open to an actress to play Rosalind, 
or to leave the part unacted ; but it is certain that if an actress 
elect to personate the character, she should dress it suitably ; and 
Shakespeare himself assists her by expressly mentioning doublet and 
hose. The poet always thought of the costume of his own day. 
She also frequently played Hamlet ; and dressed the part, pre- 
sumably, much as her brother, John Kemble, dressed it, and as Sir 
Thomas Lawrence has shown us John Kemble in “ Hamlet.” 

Mrs. Siddons refused to act Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, because, 
she said, she should hate herself if she should play the part as it 
ought to be played. This high-wrought moral delicacy has, at first 
sight, something admirable in it ; but surely Mrs. Siddons was in- 
consistent, since she did act Cleopatra in Dryden’s “ All for Love,” 
while she often played the camp-follower, Elvira, and even con- 
descended to lend her great art to the embodiment of that infamous 
Millwood, who leads George Barnwell into deadly crime and on to 
the vulgar scaffold. Having done what she did, her refusal to 
enact Shakespeare’s Cleopatra seems to be merely an eccentricity, a 
fantasy, or a whim. Cleopatra is, at worst, loftier than Millwood, 
and it was an error in womanly artistic feeling to accept the one part 
and to decline the other. 

The power of simple personation, in its most convincing form, is, 
perhaps, more easily—is certainly most completely—attained in the 
prosaic or realistic drama. The character to be perfectly personated 
need not be grand or powerful. To secure absolute personation, 
the part should be one of character rather than of passion, or force, 
or ideality. An iilustration of what I mean may be found in a per- 
formance which I saw not long ago—the rendering by Miss Winifred 
Emery of the young mother in “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Her 
representation of this quiet part is one of completeness which 
gives rare and delicate delight ; but this happy result is attained less 
by what the lady does than by what she, in the particular part, és. 
She is, and she lives, the gentle, sorrowful, tender, winning young 
widow and mother, for whom all romance and joy are buried in a 
grave, except those which survive in her love for her boy. The 
person lived, for the time, by Miss Emery, is deliciously, exquisitely 
a lady ; has fine manners, winsome ways, delicate feeling, and clear 
honour ; is never loud, self-assertive, or straining after effect. Many 
instances of satisfactory personation are to be found on the stage of 
to-day. It is, in truth, easier to personate Dogberry than Hamlet ; 
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Mrs. Quickly than Imogen. The ideal naturally transcends the con- 
fines of realistic personation. In the poetical drama, an abstract ideal 
as well as a human character has to be presented. A great passion 
exalts character to larger, looser limits. The ‘continent marge” 
ceases to be precisely determinable. Dogberry may be personated ; 
Hamlet must be acted. 

It has long been a dream, but a dream which yields a dear 
delight, to try to realise to our fancy a theatre of the time of 
Shakespeare, and to image to our minds the playhouse and the 
stage in and on which such a piece as “ Hamlet” was produced. All 
those who love the drama are eager to know, as accurately as 
possible, how the audiences looked, how the theatre appeared, and 
how the actors acted. We know well how the Elizabethan theatres 
looked from outside ; we have counterfeit presentments of the 
exterior of the Blackfriars and the Globe, but we know very little 
of the interior arrangements. The Blackfriars, the winter theatre, 
stood almost where Apothecaries’ Hall now stands ; the Globe, the 
summer theatre of the same proprietors, was in Southwark, nearly 
opposite to the end of Queen Street, Cheapside. These were the 
two houses with which Shakespeare was specially connected, and 
these are the two which particularly excite the curiosity of dramatic 
students. Dr. Karl Theodor Gaedertz has recently made a welcome 
addition to our knowledge of the inside of an old English theatre 
by publishing in Bremen a drawing of the Swan Theatre, in Rank- 
side, made by the learned Dutch Canon, Johann de Witt (Dutch, 
Johannes de Wit, or Jan de Witte), who was born probably in 
Utrecht, in what year we know not, but the much-travelled: man died 
in Rome, October 1, 1622. In the summer of 1596 De Witt visited 
London, and bestowed some di/etfante attention upon the then 
existing London threatres. He does not mention the Blackfriars or 
the Globe, but he does allude to the Rose and the Swan, and to 
the two northerly houses (situated in Bishopsgate) the Curtain and 
the Theatre. He also mentions Paris Garden, where bear-baiting 
and the like amusements were presented. It is not probable that 
De Witt had ever heard of Shakespeare ; nor could the Canon know 
how interesting to after times any record of the great poet-player 
would be. De Witt seems to have taken no interest in players or in 
plays ; and his record conveys the idea of having been written bv a 
learned pedant. Not his the knowing mind or the seeing: eye. 
Still, we must be thankful for that which De Witt could give. 

It is unlikely that Shakespeare was in London when De Witt was 
there. The poet lived then, when in London, in Southwark, near 
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the Bear-garden ; but his journeyings between London and Stratford 
were pretty frequent ; and on these journeys he put up at the Crown 
Inn, Oxford, which was kept by the dull father and by the bright 
mother of Davenant. When in London Shakespeare, no doubt, lived 
as a bachelor. His son Hamnet, twin child with Judith, was buried 
in Stratford, August 11, 1596 ; and Shakespeare was, pretty certainly, 
in such a time of grief, at his country home. His absence would 
probably be longer than usual. The loss of his only son was, we 
may well believe, a great sorrow to the poet. Hamnet and Judith 
were baptized (the old registers never give the day of birth) on 
Feb. 2, 1584-5 ; so that the boy died at about twelve years of age. 
In 1597 Shakespeare bought New Place; 1596 was the year between 
“ Romeo and Juliet” and “ Richard III.” 

De Witt’s pen and ink drawing of the interior of the Swan is the 
work of an inexpert draughtsman, and may have been made from 
memory. At the back of the raised stage are the mimorum ades, or 
tireing rooms of the actors, and two very small doors leading into 
the tireing rooms are the only apertures for the entrances and the 
exits of the actors. The shape of the theatre is that of an oval 
amphitheatre. There are seats behind and around the stage, which, 
like a scaffold, is raised above the ground. The trumpeter on the 
roof is giving notice, by three blasts of the horn, of the beginning of 
a performance ; and three actors are already on the stage. The 
Londoners had long been accustomed to see plays enacted in the 
open yards of the inns of the City; and all round the stage, in De 
Witt’s sketch, is the pit, the open standing-place for those spectators 
who did not care to pay more for a seat. These auditors were 
groundlings. Bad actors were accustomed “to tear a passion to 
tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings, who, for the 
most part, are capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb-shows and 
noise.” Shakespeare had but little respect for these groundlings. 
“ These are the youths that thunder at a playhouse, and fight for 
bitten apples.” It sounds almost incredible, but De Witt states that 
the Swan could hold 3,000 spectators. It does not seem to have 
been a first-class theatre ; but I find, in Gerard Langbaine’s “ Account 
of the English Dramatic Poets,” that Thomas Middleton’s “Chast 
Maid in Cheapside,” “a pleasant conceited comedy, was often acted 
at the Swan, on the Bank-side, by the Lady Elizabeth, her servants.” 
The house, therefore, produced the work of one good dramatist. 

The perplexing obscurity, and the ideal mystery which surround 
the theatres of the spacious day of great Elizabeth, vanish when 
we reach the time of the Restoration. After the stern interruption 
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of the great Civil Wars, the theatre resumed its life and its sway when 
dissolute Charles regained the throne, and plucked off the muzzle of 
restraint from morality and modesty. ‘The time worked upon the 
stage both for evil and for good ; and the good consisted largely in 
the eagerness shown by the best players to carry on the great traditions 
of the stage which Shakespeare had trodden, for which Shakespeare 
wrote and worked. From the Restoration onwards our theatrical 
records are more or less complete. We know how actors acted, and 
how plays were cast; we have scenery, dresses, and decorations. 
But the great change which the Restoration introduced was the 
invention of actresses to play female characters. If Mistress Anne 
Marshall were the first actress to tread the English stage, Mistress 
Coleman was the first woman to appear upon it. She was the Ianthe 
in Davenant’s opera, the “Siege of Rhodes.” Ianthe was not a 
speaking part, but was discharged in the s¢/o recitativo of that day. 
Earlier yet some French actresses had appeared in London, but they 
did not please the town. Freshwater, in the Ba//, says, 1639: ‘‘ You 
must encourage strangers while you live; it is the character of our 
nation ; we are famous for dejecting our own countrymen.” We 
have not wholly lost this characteristic yet. Let us, however, touch 
next upon the question of the maintenance and transfer of the 
traditions of the stage. 

In 1862 Mr. W. J. Thoms published a Memoir of William 
Oldys, Norroy King-at-Arms, the learned literary antiquary ; and 
this memoir contains the “choice notes” of Oldys, taken from his 
Adversaria. Oldys was born 1696, died 1761. Among the choice 
notes is one from which we learn that one of Shakespeare’s brothers, 
who lived until the time of the Restoration, used, in his younger 
days, to come to London to visit his brother, Will, and to see that 
brother act in some of his own plays. This brother, who came to 
see Shakespeare, must surely have been Gilbert, born October, 1566. 
It seems that Gilbert Shakespeare (whom I assume to be the person 
meant) came also, from time to time, to London in his old age; and 
the most noted actors of that later day were naturally very eager to 
get from him any particulars about his great brother ; but, when they 
asked him, Gilbert was stricken in years, and his memory was wasted 
with infirmities, so that he could tell them but little. He remembered 
to have seen Will act a part in one of his own comedies, “ wherein 
being to personate a decrepid old man, he wore a long beard, and 
appeared so weak and drooping and unable to walk, that he was 
forced to be supported and carried by another person to a table, at 
which he was seated among some company, who were eating, and 
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one of them sang a song.” ‘This seems clearly to point to Act 2, 
Scene VII., of “ As you Like it,” in which Orlando carries in Adam, 
and Jaques speaks the great “Seven Ages” speech. The noted 
actors had waited too long before they made inquiries of the failing 
Gilbert Shakespeare about sweet Will. I have not yet had an 
opportunity of examining Oldys’ manuscripts. 

‘* The players cannot keep counsel ; they'll tell all.” One of the 
best sources of information about the stage of his day is a prompter. 
His book is called Roscius Anglicanus, by John Downes, and covers 
the time between 1660 and 1706; extends from Charles II. to Queen 
Anne. The work was originally published in 1708 ; and a facsimile 
edition was published in 1886, enriched with an admirable historical 
preface by that learned dramatic critic, Mr. Joseph Knight. Downes’ 
information is as valuable as his mode of expression is quaint. On 
the accession of Charles, Killigrew obtained a patent for Drury Lane, 
while Davenant secured a like privilege for the theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, In this latter playhouse, Downes, a failure as an actor, 
was prompter and book-keeper. He attended all rehearsals, and 
seems to have been a sort of stage-manager. ‘“ Book-keeper” did 
not mean then what it means now. It meant a man who was book- 
holder, or custodian of manuscripts of all plays acted in his theatre, 
and who distributed the written parts to actors. The hero of Downes’ 
reminiscences is, naturally, the great Betterton; and Betterton was 
a sedulous student of tradition. Davenant, born 1605 (he died 
1668), was a link between the theatres of Elizabeth and Charles IT. 
Davenant had seen Taylor, who was taught by Mr. Shakespeare him- 
self, play Hamlet; and Davenant taught Betterton how to act 
Hamlet “in every particle of it.” It is, at first sight, a little surprising 
that Betterton did not play Wolsey in “ Henry VIII.,” but the thing 
is explained by the fact that the part of the King was taught. to 
Betterton by Davenant, “ who had it from old Mr. Lowen, that had 
his instructions from Mr. Shakespeare himself.” It was Betterton’s 
reverence for tradition that cast him, the leading actor, in the inferior 
character. 

Betterton must have been a very many-sided actor. He played 
Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, Lear, and all the great tragic parts, and 
he also acted light comedy and lovers’ parts—as Valentine in Con- 
greve’s “ Love for Love,” Mercutio—and I find that he even played such 
broad comedy as Sir Toby Belch. When he became a member of 
the Lincoln’s Inn Fields theatre, he was about twenty-two. He died, 
still in harness, in 1710. As regards light comedy, Harris was, we are 
told, “a more ayery man” than Betterton ; but, probably, the stage 
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has not known a greater player of all-round excellence than the 
mighty actor who was greatest in the greatest parts. It is to 
Betterton’s credit that he acted the tragedy of “ King Lear” “ as Mr. 
Shakespeare wrote it ; before it was altered by Mr. Tate.” In that 
case he must have introduced the Fool. Could that subtle part be 
then better rendered than it was when Miss P. Horton enacted it to 
Macready’s Lear? Betterton was also a successful playwright. He 
wrote, among other pieces, ‘‘‘ The Woman made a Justice’; Mrs. 
Long, acting the Justice so charmingly ; and the comedy being 
perfect and justly Acted so pleas’d the Audience, it continued acting 
fourteen days together.” In those days a successful piece ran ten, 
twelve, fourteen days consecutively ; butthe play might often afterwards 
be repeated, at intervals. Actors then so frequently changed their 
parts that their art remained always fresh, vital, and active. There were 
none of those “‘long runs” which make an actor stale and jaded in 
the mechanical repetition of one character, until his playing becomes 
a weariness to himself and to judicious auditors. 

Betterton’s brother, William, enacted female characters until his 
untimely death by drowning. 

Of Kynaston, Downes says, “ he being then very Young made a 
Compleat Female Stage Beauty, performing his parts so well, especially 
Anthiope and Aglaura, being Parts greatly moving Compassion and 
Pity ; that it has since been Disputable among the Judicious, whether 
any Woman that succeeded him so Sensibly touch’d the Audience 
as he.” 

And yet Downes saw and knew many great actresses. He knew, 
for instance, the splendid Mrs. Barry, who had the good fortune to 
“create” three such parts as Monimia, in Otway’s ‘“ Orphan,” 
Belvidera, in “Venice Preserved,” and Isabella, in the “ Fatal 
Marriage” ; parts which afterwards Mrs. Siddons made so great. 
Downes gives us many glimpses into the relations of actresses with 
the public. Many, “ by force of love, were Erept the Stage.” ‘ Note, 
Mrs. Johnson in this comedy (‘Epsom Wells,’ by Mr. Shadwell) 
Dancing a Jigg so charming well, Love’s power in a little time after 
Coerc’d her to Dance more charming, elsewhere.” “ And all the 
Women’s Parts admirably Acted (in the ‘Rivals,’ by Sir William 
Davenant) chiefly Celia, a Shepherdess being Mad for Love ; especi- 
ally in Singing several Wild and Mad Songs, ‘ My Lodging it is on the 
Cold Ground,’ &c. She performed that so charmingly, that not long 
after, it Rais’d her from her Bed on the Cold Ground, toa Bed Royal.” 
This lady, whom the King delighted to honour, was Mrs. Davies— 
sometimes called Moll Davies. When Lady Castlemaine saw Moll 
Davies, ‘‘ she looked like fire ; which troubled me.” “Me” is Pepys. 
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One Margarita Delpine, a singer and dancer imported by 
Betterton, is remarkable for her money success. ‘“‘ Madame Delpine,” 
says Downes, “ since her Arrival in England, by Modest computation, 
having got by the Stage and Gentry, above 10,000 guineas.” “And 
gentry” is significant. The gold-amassing lady must have given 
private entertainments of some sort—but, still, 10,000 guineas seems 
an enormous sum. 

As an unperfect actor on the stage, 

Who with his fear is put beside his part ; 
so were Downes himself, Otway and Nat Lee. Downes broke down 
utterly, from stage fright. ‘Mrs. Behn gave him (Otway) the King 
in the Play, for a Probation part, but he being not us’d to the Stage ; 
the full House put him to such a Sweat and tremendous Agony, being 
dash’t, spoilt him for an Actor. Mr. Nat Lee had the same Fate in 
acting Duncan in ‘ Macbeth,’ ruin’d him for an Actor too.” Betterton 
played Bosola in the “ Duchess of Malfy” ; andthe King (Philip II.) 
in that tragedy of Don Carlos, by which Otway anticipated Schiller 
and Alfieri. Otway’s play contains, however, no Posa. The Marquis 
was a special and characteristic creation of Schiller. 

It is a little singular to find Major Mohun on the bills under his 
military title. 

One curious fact. “The tragedy of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ was 
made some time after into a tragi-comedy, by Mr. James Howard, 
he preserving Romeo and Juliet alive ; so that when the Tragedy 
was reviv’d again ’twas play’d alternately tragical one day, and tragi- 
comical another ; for several days together.” Performances which 
probably “ infinitely arrided both sexes,” as Downes has it. 

Downes mentions one astounding fact. A play called the “ Re- 
formation,” “being the Reverse to the laws of Morality and Virtue ; 
it quickly made its Exit, to make way for a Moral one.” A play 
must have been very obscene to fail in that day ; but still the stage 
could always fall back upon the morality of Dryden and of Aphra 
Behn. Did Jeremy Collier see the “ Reformation” ? One of Downes’ 
happy phrases is that which he applies to Dogget, the comedian, 
whom he terms ‘‘ very Aspectabund.” He meant, I take it, that the 
actor had a comic physique which prepared an audience for his 
humorous acting. 

But we must not linger too long in a theatre in which the curtain 
has fallen for so many years. Great Betterton passes away from the 
scene of his glories, and leaves the theatre to other persons of 
genius, who were not wanting. Garrick was yet to come. Betterton 
loved his art with noble devotion, and died a victim to his zeal for art 
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duty. He was a worthy successor to Burbage, of whom, unfortunately 
we know comparatively so little. Betterton was, in his turn, suc- 
ceeded by a long roll of mighty actors, who sustained the glory, and 
carried forward the traditions of the noble English stage. 

And so, as in the witches’ cavern the show of Banquo’s regal 
issue, each one with a gold-bound brow, passes before the dazzled 
sight, the long row of great players, traceable in the full pages of 
Genest, passes before our vision. All still and silent now, voice- 
less and motionless, the great actors yet live with a mystic charmed 
life ; and the long line of the heroes of the English stage, a line 
extending from Burbage to Macready, sweeps before us in the magic 
light which imagination sheds upon the stage. These were the great 
artists who retained tradition while reserving individualism, and the 
long kingly show ceases when Macready took his honours home, to 
“ rank with the best, Garrick, statelier Kemble, and the rest who 
made a nation purer through their Art.” The greatest plays no 
longer touch the fibre of the time, and with the greatest plays falls 
the loftiest acting ; but nobler days may come, and with nobler days 
nobler dramas and more ideal acting. For the drama itself is inde- 
structible ; is rooted deeply in the needs and in the heart of 
humanity ; and when England shall rise again to something of her 
ancient greatness there will surely be born to her a drama finer 
than the drama of our day, and her players will again be able to 
present worthily the masterpieces of her literature, and to act, 
with a renewal of the glories of the olden time, the greatest dramas 
of our English Shakespeare. 

H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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FAIR ROSAMUND THE FIRST. 


ANY centuries before the semi-mythical Rosamund Clifford, 

whom we all know about, lived this other Rosamund, whom 

the world, in spite of Alfieri’s tragedy, has forgotten, though her 

story is much more authentic and her fate more tragic than that of 

Henry II.’s leman. Fair and faulty as she was this earlier one, but 
fierce withal as Queen Eleanor herself. 

The sixth century, in which she lived, was an age of notable 
women ; for many years the Roman world had been ruled by two 
of them—the shameless Theodora and the equally shameless An- 
tonina, through their uxorious husbands, the Emperor Justinian and 
the hero Belisarius. And now, outside the limits of the Roman 
world, arose another just as shameless as they, Rosamund, Princess 
of the Gepidz, Queen of the Lombards. 

Her path in life crossed that of Alboin, and destiny began to 
weave its dark toils about them while she was yet a child. All her 
life long at the Court of her grandfather, Turisund, king of the 
Gepidz, she must have heard men speak, and heard her maidens 
sing of the rivalry in deeds of war between her nation and the neigh- 
bouring people of the Lombards, and she must have heard the 
women’s songs turn to wailing when the news came one day that 
Alboin, the young prince of the Lombards, had overcome and slain 
in single combat her uncle, the king’s son, the pride of the Gepid 
youth. Still greater must have been the excitement at Turisund’s Court, 
and the wonder amongst the maidens, when it was noised abroad 
that this same champion, Alboin, was about to adventure himself, with 
only forty companions, into the very jaws of the lion ; was coming to 
demand the investiture of the armour of his slaughtered son at the 
hands of King Turisund himself. For so was the law of the Lom- 
bards—that the prince might not take his seat amongst the warriors 
at the king’s table, however doughty his deeds, until he had received 
his arms from a foreign and a royal hand. Alboin came, and, in 
spite of the blood with which he was stained, was received with all 
honour by the Gepid king, and entertained right royally, according 
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to the laws of hospitality as laid down in the Gothic code of honour. 
We can imagine the ladies of the Court, and the young Princess 
amongst them, looking on at that strange feast from a balcony, or 
from behind the rude hangings of the hall. All went smoothly for 
atime ; but a sob at last escaped from the aged king, and a muttered 
imprecation on the slayer of his son, who now sat in that loved son’s 
seat. The king’s grief roused the wrath of Cunimund, his only sur- 
viving son, Rosamund’s father; and he began to heap insult and 
gibe upon the Lombard guests. “Verily,” said he, “their smell is 
like that of the mares that feed upon our Sarmatian plains.” “You 
have felt, too, how strongly they kick,” retorted a Lombard; “ visit 
the field of Asfeld and you shall find the bones of your brother 
mingled with those of the vilest animals.” In such a company, at 
such a time, words, as may be well supposed, soon passed to blows ; 
and it was all that the venerable king could do to appease the tumult 
and save his guests from the hands of his infuriated warriors. Well 
had it been for him and his house had Alboin never returned alive 
from that venturesome visit. 

Alboin and Rosamund may quite possibly have seen each other 
for the first time then: certainly he must then have heard men speak 
of her matchless beauty. Either the sight of it or the story of it made 
so deep an impression upon his heart that, when he ascended the 
Lombard throne, he determined that she and none other should be 
his queen. So great was his passion that he recked nothing of the 
blood feud between his family and hers, nor yet of his own betrothal 
to a princess of the Franks, granddaughter of Clovis. He had no 
sooner been proclaimed king than he sent to demand the hand of 
Rosamund, and not unnaturally the demand was contemptuously 
refused by Cunimund, her father, who, now that Turisund was 
dead, was king of the Gepidz. But Alboin was not one to be turned 
easily from his purpose. And at this time there seems little doubt 
that Rosamund herself, taken by the fame of his prowess and the 
splendour of his bearing, was by no means hostile to his suit— though 
her love, if she ever felt it, was to turn to such bitter hate. If this 
were so, the stratagem by which he became possessed of her for the 
time was very likely planned between them. While she and her 
ladies, attended by a small escort, passed from one place to another 
of her father’s dominions, they were swooped down upon by a band 
of Lombards and the ladies captured. But Alboin was not yet 
strong enough to keep his prize. Cunimund appealed to Rome, 
and while the memory of Belisarius was still fresh, and while Narses 
still lived, the majesty of the Roman name might well overawe the 
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Barbarian. Alboin, threatened by an allied army of Romans and 
Gepidz, gave way, and fair Rosamund was restored to her father. 

But the Lombard still clave to his determination. And now it 
came about that the fate of Europe was to be involved in the fates 
of this headstrong man and this fair woman. For Alboin, to gain 
the end upon which he had set his heart, entered into an alliance 
with the Turanian people of the Avars (kinsmen and successors of 
the Huns), who stretched away indefinitely to north and east from 
the shores of the Euxine, that together they might crush Rosamund’s 
ill-fated people. The Gepidz appealed once more to Rome, but 
with inconceivable folly the Emperor refused to lift a finger in their 
aid, and calmly watched from Constantinople while they were eaten 
up by Lombards and Avars. Two results of wide and lasting im- 
portance followed from the annihilation of the Gepidze: the Avar 
spread his empire over the rich lands of Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
Transylvania, and maintained it for two centuries—a so much more 
deadly neighbour to Rome than any Teutonic tribe could ever have 
been, and a so much more deadly enemy of civilisation ; while the 
Lombard, leaving these lands to his allies, cast his eyes upon those 
fair Italian plains which were for ever afterwards to bear his name. 
Another piece of infatuated folly on the part of the Roman Court 
made the path into Italy easy for Alboin. Narses was still in supreme 
command there, and, though now in extreme old age, was the one 
general who might have opposed the Lombards successfully. Just 
at this crisis his recall was sent out from Constantinople ; and it was 
allowed to be sent by the Empress Sophia, couched in the most 
insulting terms : “ Let the eunuch leave to men the exercise of arms, 
and return to his proper place and ply a distaff amongst the maidens 
of the palace.” ‘‘I will spin her such a web as she shall not easily 
unravel,” was Narses’ indignant retort, and his revenge was to betray 
Italy to the Barbarian, thus once again and for ever separating it 
from the Empire of the East. 

But to go back to the more private history of the lives of Alboin 
‘and Rosamund. At the fatal battle which crushed for ever the 
Gepid power, Cunimund, the king, with all the flower of his chivalry, 
had been slain ; and his daughter was carried off by the victor of 
that bloody field. ‘There was no obstacle now to their marriage ; 
except that now, as one suspects, her love must have gone, and she 
must have shrunk from the embraces of him who was now not only 
the slayer of her uncle, but of her father too, and the destroyer of her 
country. Anyhow, with or without her consent, they were wed, and 
she followed her husband to the Italian campaign. So the days and 
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the years went by, and Italy was won, and a daughter was born to 
them. Then there came a day when Alboin and all his nobles held 
high festival in his palace near Verona to celebrate his victories. 
Amongst the trophies which adorned this palace was one which must 
have thrilled Rosamund with hate and horror whenever she saw it. . 
This was her lord’s State drinking cup, which had been fashioned— 
such was the savage custom of the Lombards—out of the skull 
of the greatest of the foemen whom he had overcome: the skull 
of Cunimund, her father. And now, like another Belshazzar, flown 
with insolence and wine, Alboin commanded that the trophies of his 
victories should be brought forth, and especially this dread vessel, 
that the king and his princes might drink therein. After the cup 
had passed throughout the hall, and each warrior drained its con- 
tents with shouts of applause, “‘ Fill it once more,” said the King, “to 
the brim, and carry it to the Queen, and request her in my name to 
rejoice along with me, and with her father.” 

Rosamund suppressed all manifestation of the rage and shame 
which consumed her soul, and placing the goblet to her lips, drank, 
saying, “ Let the will of my lord be obeyed.” But as she drank she 
registered a vow upon that terrible relic that the insult should be 
wiped out in the blood of her husband, and Alboin’s doom was 
written then as surely as Belshazzar’s. Amongst the Lombard war- 
riors was one Helmichis, the king’s armour-bearer. Whether it was 
now, in order to the accomplishment of her designs, that she first cast 
about him the fatal toils of her fascination, or whether he had 
already been admitted as her lover, is uncertain. Presently, how- 
ever, we find him her devoted slave, and to him she entrusted the 
fulfilment of her vow. It was no consideration of honour which 
withheld him ; but he knew too well the terrible might of Alboin, 
and declared to his mistress that alone he could not, and dare not, 
attempt the murder. 

Rosamund’s next step showed once more that 

Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 

Nor Hell a fury like a woman scorned. 
No sense of honour, no sense of shame seemed left to her. Amongst 
the nobles of the Court there was none so brave as Peredeus, and 
none so strong, save Alboin himself. If he could be induced to join 
in the plot Helmichis declared himself ready to adventure it. But 
the plotters well knew that they must deal warily with Peredeus, for 
his loyalty to the King was above suspicion. Then Fair Rosamuna 
devised her devilish scheme to entrap the ill-fated man. He, as the 
Queen well knew, was the lover of one of her women ; and it was no 
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difficult matter for her to discover the lovers’ tryst. The night after 
the Queen’s plot was conceived these two were to meet. Rosamund 
found some excuse for sending her woman to a distance, and then, 
exchanging her royal robes for her handmaid’s clothes, she, the 
Queen, kept the tryst in her place. So cleverly did she play her 
part, favoured by the darkness, by her disguise, and by the fact that 
she much resembled the other in shape and size, that the unhappy 
man never found out the deception until the time for parting came, 
when she disclosed to his horrified ears that he had embraced the 
Lombard Queen. Nothing, as he well knew, but the most appalling 
tortures and death awaited him should the unwitting insult he had 
done to Alboin ever become known; and Rosamund swore that it 
should be made known to the King before morning if he refused to 
do her bidding. A choice like that which Candaules’ queen set 
before Gyges, in the old Lydian story, Rosamund now set before 
Peredeus. He, like Gyges, preferred dishonour to death, and con- 
sented to take part in the murder. The next night Rosamund 
exerted all her fatal charms upon her lord, and, after holding high 
festival again in the hall, he withdrew to her chamber. There, 
Delilah-like, she lulled him to sleep, withdrew his arms, and then 
opened the door of an ante-room where his murderers were already 
concealed. The two, Helmichis and Peredeus, rushed upon him, 
but their hands were perhaps unsteadied by shame and fear ; any- 
how the first blow was not fatal, and, stupefied as he was with wine 
and sleep, the wounded giant sprang from the couch and for a time 
defended himself with a chair, the only weapon within reach. His 
prowess only served to heighten Rosamund’s revenge; she stood by 
and hissed out at him taunt and gibe as the murderers pressed him 
ever more closely, until at last the fatal thrust was made, and 
Cunimund and the people of the Gepidz were avenged. 

By Rosamund’s order the palace had been cleared of guests and 
the doors closed, in order that the King’s rest might not be disturbed. 
She had taken care to secure him an unbroken rest now with a 
vengeance ; he slept such a sleep as the shout of battle or carouse 
should never wake him from. And the murderers passed out of the 
chamber of death into the palace of silence to take what steps they 
might to secure their own safety. 

Such of the Gepid warriors as had survived the carnage of the 
fatal day which put an end to their nation had taken service under 
the Lombard, and had followed Alboin through all his Italian cam- 
paigns ; they still formed a compact and powerful band, however 
much reduced in number, and they were, of course, devoted body 
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and soul to the Queen. They were now quartered in Verona, and 
the Queen contrived to have them speedily and secretly introduced 
into the courtyard of the Palace. Then she felt herself strong 
enough to let the news go forth through Verona that the King had 
been slain. The consternation she counted upon followed. No 
one knew how widespread the conspiracy might be, and each man 
suspected his neighbour ; so much so that the leading nobles made 
haste to gather their followers about them and get them away from 
Verona. For the moment it seemed as if the Queen’s scheme might 
prosper to the end—her ambitious scheme, which was nothing else 
than this : to raise one of her accomplices to the Lombard throne 
and to reign along with him, Queen and King of Italy. 

But it was not to be. Very soon the Lombard chiefs drew 
together again, and the three guilty conspirators became aware that 
their only chance of safety was in flight. Their City of Refuge 
must of course be Ravenna ; for Ravenna was still held for the 
Emperor, and there the Exarch had his Court. But it was no easy 
matter to travel from Verona to Ravenna, through a country which 
now began to resound with the Lombard cry for vengeance on 
the murderers of the nation’s hero and king. The trusty Gepide, 
however, still held the palace and the approaches to it, and they 
managed also to get possession of some boats on the river, which, 
under cover of darkness, one night they loaded with the spoil of 
the palace ; the Queen, with her little daughter and her two accom- 
plices, got on board, and after an adventurous voyage down the 
Adige they managed to reach the coast in safety, where they were 
fortunate or unfortunate enough to find a Greek vessel, which 
carried them to the harbour of Ravenna. There it was that the last 
act of this terrible tragedy was destined to be played, when those 
who slew the slayer must themselves in turn be slain. 

Longinus was the name of the feeble Roman exarch who had 
been sent out to supersede Narses, and who had proved his feeble- 
ness in losing Italy. Moved now by his hatred of the Lombard, 
and as much perhaps by the fame of the Queen’s beauty and of the 
treasure which was carried on her ship, he ordered that the fugitives 
should be received with all honour. But very soon he, too, came 
under the speil of Rosamund’s fascination. As her revenge was 
sated now, and her ambition had much more to hope for in an 
alliance with a great Roman viceroy than with either of her 
Lombard lovers, she calmly determined to sacrifice them and give 
herself to Longinus. Helmichis’ turn came first. One day as he 
stepped from the bath the Queen presented him with a cup of 
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poisoned wine ; but he had not drunk more than half the contents 
of the cup when its taste and its too speedy action convinced him of 
the treachery that was being practised on him. He had strength 
left to snatch a dagger, and holding it to the breast of the wretched 
Queen, he compelled her to finish the draught. There on the 
chamber floor, some hours afterwards, the bodies of the guilty pair 
were found, stark and cold, telling their own tale with an all too 
ghastly simplicity. To Peredeus, the only actor in this drama for 
whom we can feel the smallest sympathy or pity, was meted out the 
most miserable lot of all. Longinus, inspired by the stronger will 
of Rosamund, would probably have attempted to seize for himself 
what of Italy still remained to the Empire ; but now he hastened to 
allay any suspicions that might have been aroused at Constantinople 
by shipping thither the Lombard treasure, and with it the so miser- 
ably-orphaned princess and the hapless Peredeus. The little 
princess was taken to the Imperial Court. Peredeus was blinded, 
and then set to make sport for the populace by displaying his vast 
strength in the Hippodrome—another Samson Agonistes. So the 
empty-headed Byzantine mob consoled itself for the loss of Italy 
by triumphing over the fallen fortunes of one of the mightiest of the 
Lombards who had won it. 

Such, told in bald outline, is a story of “old unhappy far-off 
things, and murders long ago,” which for intensity of horror is 
worthy to rank with the tragedy of the house of Atreus. 


WRAY W. HUNT. 
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A MEDIAVAL STRONGHOLD. 


HE venerable castrum of Anderida! is now no more ; nothing 
remains of it but part of the heavy outer walls that once 
surrounded it. A stately Norman ruin is now encircled by the old 
Roman enclosure. ‘These outer walls themselves were ancient when 
the Norman castle was erected more than seven hundred years ago, 
and even now, when nearly twenty centuries have passed since they 
were built, they look as if they would defy the tempest and the wear 
of time for another ten decades to come. They are formidable yet. 
What wonderful masons those Romans were! They built these 
walls of rows of huge bricks intervened with courses of stone and 
flint, and fixed them in place with sea-sand mortar in which is 
pounded red tiles. This gave the mortar its pink tint. If you 
examine the masonry closely, you may even see the marks of tlie 
Roman trowels in the mortar. The walls are twelve feet thick, and 
in places may be walked on with ease. At intervals are the remains 
of some fifteen buttresses, grim and solid. On the north is one 


fifty feet high. 
Lifting thy forehead grey, 
Smile on the tempest and Time’s sweeping sway. 


It was evidently built on the old Roman wall by the Normans, who 
used it as a watch tower, as it contains the stonework of a Norman 
window near the summit. “We may imagine that the soldier- 
bishop, Odo, defied the ‘red King (Rufus) to his face’; and 
De Clare may have taunted Stephen as an ‘usurping tyrant’ from 
this very window.”? In the ivy mantle with which the walls are clad 
in parts, owls and bats have their abode, and when twilight comes 
they flitter about the ghostly ruins with silent flap of wings. 

These outer walls were built without masonry foundations. The 
Romans often raised their walls on a sub-structure of charred piles 
of oak driven into the ground closely together. The soil on the 


1 Pevensey, the Andred-ceaster of old days. 
? Mark Anthony Lower, a famous Sussex archeologist. 
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near interior was removed to a certain depth, and the excavation 
filled up with charcoal, and on this the walls were built. Such a 
foundation was laid when the ground was marshy, as in this case, 
and many archeologists consider that the support of these walls 
was so arranged. Now they stand almost entirely upheld by the 
mere weight and broadness of their structure, a masterpiece of the 
mason’s art. No jerry-builder erected them ; they were meant to 
keep out all marauders and to defy the primitive battering ram, and 
to-day it would be long ere they fell before the cannonading of 
modern field artillery. 

There is a huge breach in the north wall, which once faced the 
forest that covered the surrounding broad acres of low-lying land, and 
in which wolves, and bears, and boars had their home. According to 
an old ballad this breach was forced by Saxon Aélla, who boasted 
himself a descendant of Odin, and who ultimately founded the 
kingdom of Sussex. He laid siege to the place for many months, 
and the sturdy Britons who defended it made many a night sally 
and set many an ambuscade to trap their enemies. And while the 
Saxons were thus pestered by the besiegers in front, the friends of 
the besieged came from the forest, and with their archers and 
slingers harassed them in the rear. And although beaten off from 
time to time, they would flee to the forest fastnesses, where the 
Saxons could not follow, and presently again return to the attack. 

But the invaders remembered this when at last they carried the 
breach, and so fierce was their ire that they slew and spared but few. 

Yet it was only when sorely reduced by a great famine that the 
Britons gave in, for the enemy so closely encompassed them that 
their friends outside could not bring them food ; yet did they scorn 
mercy. But worn to skeletons they were unable to withstand the 
deadly assaults longer, and the victorious Saxons rushing the breach, 
entered the enclosure, and killed almost every man and destroyed 
all the buildings within the walls. And they were never rebuilt. 

But later in their place Robert de Mortain, half-brother of the 
Conqueror, and a nobleman of Normandy, raised his stronghold. 
A stately building it must have been, and palatial, with lofty, large 
loop-holed towers at each corner, and vaulted lower stories ; 
while in the banqueting hall, hung with tapestry looted from Saxon 
homes, and illumined by a score of torches set in sconces against 
the walls, the harpers sang to the Norman lords and knights after 
the feast, and on the rushes that strewed the floor the great dogs 
crouched at their masters’ feet. 

Now it is a picturesque ruin, with gaunt, dismantled towers, 
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and darkened arches and wrecked doorways, and broken masses of 
heavy masonry lying around, with embattlements hoary with lichens 
—green-grey, and red and yellow—that darken them as stains, and 
where 

—The green ivy’s tendrils grasp 

The failing walls with tender clasp. 


The ivy stems that climb the ruins are as thick as a man’s wrist, and 
twisted like snakes. 

The walls are grass-crowned, and blooms of yellow sow-thistle—a 
mere weed—grow on them in parts, while brambles climb their face. 
In summer you may find the wallflower clinging lightly to the battle- 
ments. 

Time, Time his withered hand hath laid 
On battlement and tower ; 

And where rich banners were displayed 
Now only waves a flower. 


A moat was dug in front of the Norman pile. Reflected in its 
waters is an inverted picture of the medizval ruin, framed with a 
border of sedges and water grasses. A pretty scene and peaceful. 

On a green and grassy bank, and supported on square hewn 
stones, rests an ancient culverin, pointed seawards—a long cannon, 
brown with age and exposure, and marked with holes like time-eaten 
stone. It isstamped near the touch-hole with the Rose and Crown 
and the initials E.R. 


** Elizabeth Regina,” evidently. Not long ago another gun marked 
W. P. 

bore it company, but now it finds a resting-place in the Royal 

Artillery Museum at Woolwich. A sixteenth-century survey describes 

these cannons as “ij demi-culverings of small value.” 

On the site of the Norman chapel, in a hollowin the ground and 
screened by an iron cage, is a font of crude and ugly workmanship. 
It is one of the archzological “ finds” that have from time to time 
been discovered—links in the chain that connects us with the past. 
Skulls of wolves and bears that roamed about the forest of Andred 
Ceaster, human skeletons, coins, and ancient pottery have been 
unearthed in the castle grounds, and at the bottom of the well, now 
almost covered with bramble and fenced off from venturesome chil- 
dren who visit the castle with picnic parties; and once a leaden 
seal inscribed Sigi// (um) Matild (is) Blosit, and having in its centre 
a star and crescent. 

The sea, now a mile away, once washed the castle walls. The 


deep forests on every other side were gradually cleared, and in their 
112 
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place was marsh land covered with beeves and fat sheep, for there 
was goodly pasturage, fine lands for tillage, and enough forest left 
for the chase. 

That stream that cuts the marshes through perchance marks the 
spot where once was the old harbour that was large enough to hold 
a good-sized fleet. Now there are no traces of it ; and in place of 
the ancient city that once stood around the castle is to-day a 
village. 

The tall, naked ash—that stands on a knoll near where once was 
the Norman chapel—with arms flung wide against the white-flaked 
expanse of blue sky, is in a glory, bathed in the tawny glow of the 
sinking autumn sun. The bramble and elder bushes beneath the 
tree are cast in shadow, for the castle walls shield them from the 
sunlight. A deep quiet reigns. Perched in the boughs of the grand 
patrician ash is a blackbird. The eye has no difficulty in following 
his every movement as he hops about amongst the bare branches. 
A few weeks ago and you could not have seen him behind the 
leafy veil that draped the tree. He flies away at last, anda goldfinch 
almost immediately takes his place. He is bold and stares at you, 
and so long as you are quiet he will not fly away. The rattle of a 
noisy wren and the calls of a blackbird are the only continuous 
sounds, but other birds are here in scores. Suddenly the mellow 
chimes of the village church clock strike the hour. No rude dis- 
turbance ; they are in perfect harmony with the scene around. 

Although the sun is worthy of springtime, the air is chill. Purple 
and rose-tinted clouds ornament the sombre grey of the darkening 
heavens in which the narrow sickle of the new moon is visible, pale 
as yet in the light of day. But the sky is amber clear in parts. 

Dark red fruit hangs on the hawthorn bushes. Alarmed, a 
jackdaw flies from a hole in the castle wall above, and round the 
tower to the trees on the marsh. The mortar has failen away from 
some of the stones in the tower, leaving them distinct and protrud- 
ing. A troop of rooks are wheeling round the top of the marsh elms, 
with unmusical caws. They ride the air in large circles, ever growing 
narrower, until at last they settle in the topmost branches. No doubt 
they have just returned from a foraging expedition. Still they con- 
tinue their noisy calls, but these gradually grow fainter, and at last 
die away altogether. 

A heavy bird is sailing in the air, and presently he alights upon a 
knoll. If you move cautiously and keep behind shelter, you may 
get close enough to observe him. His prevailing colour is an ashy 
grey, but his head and beak, his.wings and tail, are a glossy black. 
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He is a hooded crow, a rare enough bird in many parts of the 
country, but generally seen in the southern counties. Doubtless he 
has come in from the shore, for his species love to feed on mussels 
and dead fish, and will only eat vegetable food when animal sub- 
stances are not easily found. He is a wary bird ; make the slightest 
noise and he is off again. 

I know a young fellow who, when out shooting one day near 
Brighton, saw a hooded crow running about the ground, but feebly. 
He easily captured it, and then found that one of its wings was 
broken, evidently by gunshot, and that it was half-starved. He took 
it to a public-house and gave it some bread sopped in beer, which 
it devoured voraciously. He then amputated the wing at the first 
joint. In a few days it was in excellent condition, and as lively as 
ever it had been. The loss of half a wing appeared to trouble it not 
at all. It became quite tame, but evinced a decided antipathy to 
dogs and cats ; all the members of the canine and feline tribes in the 
neighbourhood soon grew to know the power of its beak. Some- 
times a four-footed thief, more audacious than the rest, would try 
to steal “ Hoody’s ” fat pork—a dainty to which he was particularly 
partial—but he generally rued it bitterly, for when the bird detected 
the thief there were loud squeals or yelps, and the air was thick with 
fur or hair. 

In the vicinity of this old-time stronghold landed Julius Cesar 
in B.c. 55,! and the skin-clad or woad-stained Britons rushed down 
the shore to drive back the Roman enemy, excited to deeds of valour 
by their bards and priests, who sang songs of victory. But though 
they fought well and bravely, they could not stand against the well- 
trained legions of Rome, so they died and were conquered. 

Later came proud William of Normandy with his followers, to 
subdue Saxon Harold and his people. He crossed the blue waters 
of the Channel with his legions of armed men in nine hundred ships, 
and an old historic parchment says that the Normtan Duke burned 
his vessels in order that his men might fight more desperately, know- 
ing that if they did not win the battle they had but the alternative of 
death. 

In those days were watchmen set on Beachy Head and many 


' I must add that some historians have called this spot into question as being 
the landing-piace of Julius Caesar, many declaring that he came to Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, and others to Deal, in Kent. But these gentlemen have been unable 
to show proof tothe contrary, and many eminent students of British history 
still believe that not only the Romans landed here, but later the Normans 
also, 
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another point, with a pile of fuel, protected from the weather, ready 
to light, and warn of danger from the sea. 

The first man of the Norman host to land was the Duke himself, 
who slipped and fell as his feet touched the ground. His super- 
stitious followers raised a loud cry, for they regarded it as an evil 
omen. But happily William cried: ‘‘ By the splendour of God, I 
have taken seizin' of my kingdom.” And the Normans were 
appeased. 

On the gently rising hill of Senlac, scarce eight miles away, 
Harold entrenched himself, erecting a triple palisade round his posi- 
tion. And there the Saxons waited for the Normans, who were 
encamped on the opposite hill, to give them battle. 

All night they waited. When dawn broke the Normans took 
Holy Communion at the hands of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux. Then 
Odo took a mace and prepared himself for the fray, and put on a 
short surplice over his coat of mail. He remembered that the 
Church forbade her priests to shed blood, therefore he despised the 
sword ; but to crack skulls was another matter. 

And on the field of Senlac Harold raised his standard, under the 
folds of which he fought with his two brothers, Gurth and Leofwin, 
by his side, and surrounded by his huscarles, mighty men and giants, 
the flower of the Saxon army. 

Time after time did the English drive the invaders back. Saxon 
axe and javelin met Norman lance and mace, but the strength of the 
Duke lay in his bowmen. The Saxons had yet to learn the use of 
the bow, and its power in warfare. Skulls were crushed like shells 
and limbs were lopped, the mighty huscarles driving blade of axe 
through Norman helm and harness. And over all the din of battle, 
the groans and cries of the wounded, and the snorting of the Norman 
horses, rolled the battle cry ‘‘ St. Dunstan !” 

At length incautiously the Saxons left the shelter of their palisade 
to charge their retreating foes, who, at the moment reinforced, fell 
again on their pursuers. The Saxons rushed back to their shelter 
too late, for the Normans pressed them so hard that they cleared the 
palisades with them, and drove them higher up the hill. And the 
palisades were won. 

Yet still the Saxons fought as demons, until they were pressed 
back in a gradually narrowing circle to where the standard still waved. 
But Harold was the only man of his house who now stood by it ; his 


* Seizin, ‘* personal possession.” It was required by those on whom lands had 
been bestowed to formally tender to the bestower a clod of earth from such 
lands, 
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brothers lay amongst the dead. The huscarles and the levies so 
crowded the space round the flag that there was scarce room to fight. 


No space for bodies void of life to fall : 
Nor to the living yield their room—the dead : 
For every corpse, though lost to valour’s call, 
Stands as in life, and lifts erect the head, 


Then William directed his archers to shoot upwards in the air, 
so that their arrows might fall on the heads of the English. The 
deadly shower descended, and an arrow pierced the eye of Harold 
and entered his brain, while a great cry arose from those around 
him, “ Harold is dead!” The battle was won. 

But still the huscarles fought; they would not yield or ask for 
mercy, and of all who defended the standard, huscarles, thanes, and 
churls, but few did live. 

The fight had raged from early morn till sundown. 


The dar is lost, the din of war is hushed on Senlac field ; 
In triumph rolls the Norman car o’er England’s trampled shield. 


And on the very spot where the standard fell the Conqueror 
pitched his tent. 

For many a long year afterwards the legend said that the ground 
around the battle-field was red with blood after a heavy storm, so 
great had been the carnage. It has been suggested that this redness 
was caused by some peculiarity of the soil acted upon by the rain. 

The defeated men of Sussex took refuge in the deep woods 
around their homes, where the Normans were loth to follow them. 
Their lands were seized, their homes consumed by fire, and their 
near and dear in many cases put tothe sword. Rendered desperate, 
the defeated, but still unconquered English, proved a great sore to 
their oppressors, and it was many years before they were subdued. 
They lived the life of outlaws in the forest, where they lay 

To spoil the spoiler on his way, 
And from the robber rend his prey: 


Such are the scenes which these old walls recall. 

One’s thoughts are pensive, meditating here in the old courtyard. 
These quiet old grey walls, silent witnesses of the mighty past, have 
imprisoned not a few of noble blood. Here James I. of Scotland 
was incarcerated when but a youth, by the order of Henry III. 
Later, in the reign of the fourth Henry, Edward Duke of York was 
imprisoned here ; and in 1419 Queen Joan of Navarre was put in 
confinement, being accused of conspiring against the life of the King 
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by means ot sorcery. She remained here nine years. The battle- 
ments have withstood many an important siege. Odo defended the 
castle against Rufus, but on account of the failure of provisions he 
had to lower the drawbridge. It was besieged by Stephen when 
Gilbert de Clare, who held it, espoused the cause of Matilda, and 
again it was starved into submission. In later days the castle was 
true to the cause of Henry III., when the barons, under Simon de 
Montfort, rose against the King’s tyranny. De Montfort’s troops 
were compelled to raise the siege. The last time it was surrounded 
by an hostile force was when it was successfully defended by Lady 
Jane Pelham, against the Yorkists, during the Wars of the Roses. 

And now these monuments—turrets and towers, and embattled 
walls—to heroes dead and gone, are all that remain of a former 
pageant. Where once they rang with the clang of armour-clad 
knights and challenging sentinels, they now re-echo naught but the 
joyous calls of pleasure-seekers or the ghostly hoots of night birds. 
They have lived their boisterous youth, and now decay in peace, yet 
still retaining much of their former dignity and grandeur. 

The sun sinks—a glorious golden shield—at the back of the 
distant hills, and leaves behind a burnished copper heaven. There 
is scarce any twilight. The moon gathers more power of light as 
the day wanes, and the purple clouds resolve into the dark hood of 
night. Almost suddenly the heavy curtain falls, and the old ruins 
are blotted out ; there is nothing around but almost impenetrable 
darkness, 


ARTHUR W. BECKETT. 

















THE ADVENTURES OF A 
POET LAUREATE. 


DVENTURES and poets laureate have fortunately little con- 
nection with each other nowadays. In scholarly calm and 
retirement our modern poets have sung their songs, and from peace- 
ful English homes and quiet gardens have come the burning words 
that ring with clash of steel and noise of battle, and immortalise 
those who have struggled in the burden and heat of the day. 

But the poet whose wanderings I propose to relate lived in 
Ireland in the early part of the thirteenth century, when, to judge 
by the chronicles of the time, adventures of the most violent and 
unpleasant description were not the exception, but the rule of life. 

“ The Annals of the Four Masters,” from which my story is taken, 
commence at a very early period of Irish history, and continue down 
to the seventeenth century ; but, late or early, they are one bewildering 
record of petty war and internecine strife. ‘They were written between 
the years 1632 and 1636 by Michael, Peregrine and Conarey O’Clery, 
hereditary historians to the O’Donnells, Princes of Tyrconnel (now 
Donegal), assisted by Peregriene O’Duigenan, a learned antiquary of 
Kilronan, hence called “ The Annals of the Four Masters.” The chief 
compiler, however, was Michael O’Clery, who travelled for fifteen 
years through all parts of Ireland, collecting every ancient manu- 
script he could discover, both civil and ecclesiastical, and afterwards 
in the Franciscan monastery in Donegal spent many years in tran- 
scribing and arranging them for the press. They have been twice 
translated into English, in 1841 by Owen Connellan, Irish historio- 
grapher to George IV., and again in 1851 by John O’Donovan, 
M.R.1.A., both these distinguished Irish scholars having enriched 
them with many valuable notes. 

In the dedication to Fergus O’Gara, M.P. for Sligo, in the year 
1634, O’Clery says, in the somewhat grandiloquent manner of the 
time, “In every country enlightened by civilisation, nothing has 
been deemed more honourable and profitable than to study the 
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faithful records given by ancient writers, of chiefs and nobles who 
figured in preceding ages, that posterity might be informed how their 
forefathers employed their time, how long they continued in power, 
and how they finished their days.” The result of O’Clery’s patient 
labours has been to show us that our forefathers spent their days in 
brawling and fighting, pillaging and slaughter, that their continuance 
in power was, as a rule, extremely brief, and that they ended their 
days, unless they retired to a monastery, by falling in some petty war, 
or hostile raid, or by the hand of an assassin, too often, alas! that 
assassin being some near relative ; such sentences as “slain by his 
own kinsman,” “ treacherously put to death by his own people,” being 
of very common occurrence. 

Campbell in his “ Strictures” says of the Irish: “ Divided and 
subdivided into a multitude of petty states, connected by no sense 
of common interest, the Irish were incessantly distracted by intestine 
wars.” Another historian tells us that of 200 Irish kings, not more 
than thirty died a natural death, while, as for the subjects of these 
warriors, the wonder is that these endless slaughters left any of them 
alive to people the country and provide new victims in succeeding 
years. 

We cannot even flatter ourselves that much of this fighting and 
bloodshed took place in the effort to repel invasion, or reconquer 
country; for though, now and then, some of the Irish seem to have 
combined to make war on the Anglo-Saxon settlers, it was more often 
to these latter they appealed for help against enemies of their own 
flesh and blood ; while the English themselves seem to have been 
infected with the quarrelsome spirit of the country, and, instead of 
uniting to establish their footing, and defend their territories, they 
took sides with the rival factions, and, as an old historian writes, 
“ Thus were seen English banded with Irish against forces composed 
in like manner of men from both nations.” 

This habit of expending their fighting energies as freely on one 
another as on strangers appears rather oddly in the obituary notices 
of some of the most celebrated chieftains. Thus, one King of 
Tyrone is referred to as “ the plunderer of the English and the Irish,” 
while of Hugh O’Neale, King of Derry and Donegal, who was 
evidently held in high esteem, being mentioned in different places as 
“inferior to none in renown and goodness,” “a King the most hos- 
pitable and defensive that had come to the Irish for a long time,” 
we find this notice in “ The Annals of Clonmacnoise” : 


A.D. 1230, Hugh O’Neale, King of Aileagh, the only banisher and extyrper 
of the English and destroyer of the Irish, died, 
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This tribute to the impartial prowess of an Irish chieftain winds up 
with a note of disappointment in the statement that 


He died in his bed, though it was never supposed that he would die any other 
way than by the hands of the English. 


Evidently, dying in bed was such an unusual occurrence as to be 
thought worthy of special notice. Here and there, it is true, the 
disheartening history is brightened by passing glimpses of leaders 
now English, now Irish, who in happier times might have left some 
permanent traces of their sway. Such an Irishman was Cormac, 
King of Munster and Bishop of Cashel in the roth century ; and, 
again, about one hundred years later, the great Brian Boroimh, both 
of whom succeeded for a brief period in uniting a great part of the 
country in patriotic aims. And such an Englishman was Maurice 
Fitzgerald, the founder of the Fitzgerald family in Ireland, who came 
over with Strongbow, and was appointed by Henry II. Chief Governor 
of Ireland in 1169, but died four years after. He is thus described 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, his contemporary: “A man he was both 
honest and wise, and for truth and valor very noble and famous ; a 
man of his word, of constant mind, and of a certain bashfulness, well 
coloured and of good countenance, courteous, gentle and moderate, 
a pattern of sobriety and good behaviour ; a man of few words ; his 
speeches more full of wit and wisdom than of words ; more wisdom 
he had than eloquence ; in martial affairs bold, stout, and valiant, 
and yet not hasty to run headlong into any adventure ; but when an 
attempt was once taken in hand he would strictly pursue and follow 
the same.” ! 

It would be hard to convey in a few lines a more restful and 
attractive picture of a ruler or one better endowed with the qualities 
So conspicuously needed in the country of his adoption.? “ A man 
of few words,” “his speeches more full of wit and wisdom than of 
words,” “ more wisdom than eloquence.” Cambrensis dwells on the 
quality with fond reiteration, as if 700 years ago he found as great a 
charm in it as we do in this talkative nineteenth century. Surely, then, 
as often since, Britain gave us of her best ; gifts repaid her in after 


? Hibernia Expugnata, lib, 1, c. 42. 

? Compare the character of Fitzgerald with that which the translator of the 
Annals gives of his own countrymen. ‘‘ Spirited, bold, brilliant, enthusiastic, 
and fond of fame, but prone to fierce feuds and dissensions amongst themselves, 
impetuous, rash, violent, wanting caution, coolness and calculation, greater 
talkers than thinkers, valiant, social, generous, highminded, hospitable, but too 
easily excited, passionate and proud.”-—Preface to the Ist translation of Zhe 
Annals of the Four Masters. 
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years in many a brave defender, wise and faithful servant ; well for 
us (in spite of sins and follies on both sides) that Providence placed 
us side by side and made us one, as a skilful gardener, grafting one 
stem upon another, makes, in course of time, plants fragrant and 
valuable, which, left in their native isolation, had been but the scent- 
less and neglected brambles of the hedgerow. But those were early 
days, and the soil was unpropitious, and if rulers such as these 
effected for a time some improvement, their works were soon over- 
whelmed in the ceaseless whirlwind of Irish faction ; and the province 
which during a few years had been a little more peaceful and law- 
abiding than others, was, by its neighbour’s envy and cupidity, plunged 
into greater misery and conflict, probably from the fact that there were 
more castles to burn, more cornfields to devastate, more cattle to raid. 

But O’Clery’s remarks have led us into a long digression, and it 
is time we should make the acquaintance of our poet, Muireagh 
O’Daileagh, whom we find in the year 1213 in his castle of Lissadill, 
near Sligo Bay. He was apparently a man of position and property, 
being one of a long line of poets laureate, no fewer than twelve 
O’Daileaghs being mentioned in the “Annals of Loch Cé” as 
‘chief poets of Erinn and of Albain” (Scotland) ; and the Irish poets 
seem to have had a keen and practical eye to the profits of their 
calling, “using,” in the words of one historian, “their influence to 
make their profession hereditary and to appropriate to it large por- 
tions of land.” Maolisa O’Daileagh, who died in 1185, and was 
probably the father of our hero, is mentioned in the Annals as 
“Chief sage of Erinn and of Albain, head chieftain of Corcoraidhe 
and Corcadaimh, a nobleman distinguished for learning, poetry, and 
hospitality.” Corcadaimh was the O’Daileaghs’ territory in West- 
meath. Corcoraidhe must have been a new acquisition, as up to this 
time it seems to have belonged to other families. 

This plan of making so lucrative a profession hereditary had 
much to recommend it, considering the circumstances of the time. 
To make possessions hereditary must have been attended with diffi- 
culty in those days ; the more extensive and fruitful a man’s lands, 
and the more numerous and thriving his cattle, the more difficult it 
must have been to keep them for himself, much less his heirs ; but by 
bequeathing to his son the profession of “chief poet,” which com- 
bined that of Court chronicler and biographer, he was provided at 
once with powerful patrons, who in return for poetic records of their 
deeds and prowess, would, in the event of his lands being seized or 
cattle raided, attack the offenders ; or, if more convenient, seize 
someone else’s lands or cattle for his benefit. At the same time it 
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must be admitted that a family who cou/d make the composition of 
poems and romances hereditary deserve some respect, and that the 
O’Daileaghs did so with considerable success appears in the “ Annals 
of Loch Cé,” where we find the various poets of the name spoken of 
in most laudatory terms, other bards being mentioned as eminent, 
“after the O’Daileaghs,” while of one, Domchadh Mor O’Daileagh, 
who died in 1244, and whom O’Reilly speaks of as “a famous poet, 
who from the sweetness of his verses was called the “ Ovid of Ireland,” 
the annalist goes the length of asserting “he never was, and never 
will be, surpassed in poetry.” In spite of this discouraging prediction, 
we find O’Daileaghs mentioned as professors of poetry during another 
hundred years, after which we lose sight of them in that capacity. 

And now to relate our hero’s adventures in the words of the old 
chronicle : 

A.D. 1213. Fionn O’Brolchain, the steward of O’Donnell (Donal More) 
went to Connaught to collect O’Donnell’s tribute. He first went to Carbery of 
Drumcliff, where he visited along with his attendants the house of the poet, 
Muireagh O’Daileagh of Lissadill.! On coming into the poet’s presence he 
betrayed appearances of fear and caution before him, as he was a man of gigantic 
strength, and as his master had advised him to beware of the poet. 

Fionn seems to have been rather a timid messenger to send to 
such a formidable bard, and might possibly have fared better if he 
had put a bolder face on the matter. If his cringing demeanour 
was intended to propitiate O’Daileagh, it signally failed, as we are 
told : 

O’Daileagh became enraged on seeing him, and seizing a sharp axe, he struck 
him a blow and slew him on the spot, and then fled into Clanrickard, being afraid 
of O’Donnell. 

Could we suppose Fionn had come in the person of an inter- 
viewer, we might be tempted to sympathise with the poet as an early 
reformer, and a martyr in a good cause; but from our slight 
acquaintance with him he seems rather the kind of man to have en- 
joyed this modern process, and it is to be feared we must assign his 
action to a deep-rooted aversion to the sight of a taxgatherer. His 
sudden fury seems to have been very quickly succeeded by fear of 
Fionn’s master, and he had certainly some ground for alarm, to judge 
by the few glimpses we get in the Annals of that chieftain’s career. 

Under the date 1208 we find: 


Donal More with all his forces overtook Hugh O’Neale in Inishowen, and a 
battle was fought between them in which countless numbers were slaughtered on 
both sides. 





' Lissadill, near Sligo Bay, is marked as a castle in an old map of the reign 
of Elizabeth. 
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Then follows a long list of chiefs slain on this occasion ; ‘again the 


same year 
Donal More marched his forces against Hugh O’ Neill and the Kinell Owen,' 

and touk preys and hostages from the country; but a peace was concluded 

between them, and they entered into an alliance against the English and Irish 

that would oppose them. 

In 1210 these allies marched against the English settlers at Bally- 


shannon, and 
Slew many, distributing their property and booty among their own men. 


In 1213, the year in which O’Daileagh’s flight took place, 
They defeated the English with dreadful slaughter, and burnt Carlingford. 


1219. Donal More marched his forces into the Garbh Thrian? of Connaught, 
and obtained hostages and the submission of O’Rourke, O’Reilly, and the entire 
tribe of Hugh Fionn,* he afterwards led his forces through Fermanagh, and 
spoiled every place through which he passed, both church and country wherever 
he was opposed. 

1223. Donal More marched his forces to Croaghan of Connaught,‘ from thence 
to the Tuatha, and proceeded westward across the river Suck, and devastated by 
fire and sword every district through which he passed, compelling them to give 
hostages and make their submission ! 

1230. Donal More marched with his forces into Connaught, against Hugh, son 
of Roderick O’Conor, whom he attacked, and plundered Moy Aoi with many parts 
of the country. 

1231. Donal More, of Tyrconnel, and Angus MacGillifinan, of Fermanagh, 
marched their forces into the territory of Cathal O’Reilly, conveyed their vessels 
to Loch Trachtain, plundered Eo Inis,* and carried away all the jewels, treasures, 
and wealth of the entire town. 

1232. An army was led by O’Donnell into Tyrone, and arrived at Tullahogue, 
on which occasion he killed many cows, burned the corn crops, did much injury, 
and then returned home in triumph. 

1234. Angus MacGillafinen, Lord of Loch Erne, turned against O’Donnell 
and went into Tirconnell upon a predatory excursion ; but O’Donnell (Donal 
More) overtook him and killed him in revenge for the death of Egneghan. 

1236. Donal More marched with an army to Tubhar Chinn Choiche® in 
Uliada, and destroyed every territory through which he passed ; he also obtained 
hostages and submission from most of the Ulidians. 





1 O’Neill’s tribes in Derry and Tyrone. 

2 The “‘ Rough Third,” a name applied to the mountainous part of Leitrim. 

* Hugh the Fair, one of the ancient Kings of Connaught. 

4 Now generally called Rathcroghan, in Roscommon, the ancient Palace of 
the Kings of Connaught so celebrated in Bardic legends. 

5 An island in Loch Oughter. In the Annals of Kilronan this raid is thus 
described :—A.D. 1231, a great army was led by Donal O’Donnell, King of 
Tyrconnell, and Angus Macgillafinen, against Cathal O'Reilly, and they brought 
a fleet with them upon Loch Oughter and plundered Eo Inis and killed the best 
white steed that was in Ireland, and carried away Cacht, the wife of O’Reilly, and 
the jewels and goods of the whole town. 

® The ancient name of the town of Newry, 
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Such are a few exploits of the chieftain who was now on the 
track of this impulsive poet, whose hasty flight is not surprising, 
though, if any reader is led by these extracts to suppose that Donal 
More was exceptionally violent or bloodthirsty, he is doing him an 
injustice which a brief glance over the Annals will soon cause him to 
retract. The offended chief lost no time in taking to the war-path. 

When O'Donnell obtained intelligence of this (the death of Fionn) he collected 
his forces and pursued O’Daileagh, and did not rest until he arrived at the place 
afterwards called Derry O’Donnell, in Clanrickard {so named because O’Donnell 
encamped there for the night). Next morning he began to devastate the country 
by fire and sword, until MacWilliam (de Burgo) at last submitted to him, having 
previously sent Muireagh into Thomond for refuge. 

This MacWilliam was Richard de Burgo, the son of William 
Fitzadeline, and Isabel, daughter of Richard I.; he was known as 
the great Lord of Connaught, Henry II. having made him Governor 
of that province. He was Lord Deputy of Ireland in 1227, married 
the daughter of Cathal O’Conor, King of Connaught, and was grand- 
father to the Red Earl of Ulster, the most powerful subject in Ireland. 

There is a good copy on paper in the Royal Irish Academy of a 
poem which O’Daileagh addressed to him at the time of his flight. 
O’Donovan gives the following account of it. It begins— 


“Chead azab aojbis agcéeyn ?” 
What brings a guest to you from afar ? 


In it the poet calls himself O’Daileagh of Meath, and states that he 
was wont to frequent the courts of the English, and to drink wine 
from the hands of kings and knights, of bishops and abbots; that 
not wishing to remain to be trampled under the feet of the race of 
Conn,! he fled to one who, with his mail-clad warriors, was able to 
protect him against the fury of the King of Derry and Assaroe, who 
had threatened him with his vengeance, though, indeed, the cause of 
the enmity was but trifling, for that the fugitive had but killed a 
plebeian of his people who had the audacity to affront him. 
“Beas apt brala pop an bean, 
Baéyac do belt dom Cayyead, 
We vo ranbadS an rmhos5ad 
We! Avy adbap anpolad ?” 
Small is our difference with the man, 
A shepherd was abusing me, 


And I killed that clown ; 
O God! is this a cause for enmity ? 





1 Conn of the hundred battles, a celebrated king of Ireland in the anced 
century. 
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He calls upon the puissant knight, Richard, the son of William, to 
respect the order of the poets, who are never treated with harshness 
by chieftains, and to protect the weak against the strong. He next 
bestows some verses of panegyric upon him—describes the splendour 
of his house and its inmates—calls him the chief of the English, the 
Lord of Leinster, the King of Connaught, the proprietor of the forts 
of Croghan, of Tara, of MacCoisi’s wall of stone, and cf Mur-Mic 
and Duinn, then called “Caislen in chouaing”—and hints that he 
might yet invite the poets of the five provinces to his house. He 
then tells Richard that whatever deeds of valour anyone may have 
achieved he cannot be truly renowned without protecting the vener- 
able or the feeble; and that he now has an opportunity of making 
himself illustrious by protecting O’Daly, of Meath, a poet whose 
verses demand attention, and who throws himself on his generosity. 
He concludes by reminding him of his duties as King of the famous 
province of Connaught. 

Connaught is generally spoken of as “the famous province” in 
the Annals and other chronicles of the time, possibly because 
it contained several ancient and royal monuments ; to a modern 
mind, however, it seems as if in De Burgo’s time it must have 
been more famous for misery than anything else. Writing of 
the very time that O’Daileagh’s poetical appeal was written, the 
annalist tells us : 


Woeful was the misfortune which God permitted to fall on the best province 
of Ireland at that time ! for the young warriors did not spare each other, but 
preyed and plundered each other to the utmost of their power—women and 
children, the feeble and the lowly poor, perished by cold and famine in this war. 


And the “ Annals of Kilronan,” describing the same period, tell us 
how the O’Conors and O’Briens, with some of the English, 


Plundered the country, seized the cows, and destroyed the people; those who 
attempted to escape were drowned, killed, or plundered ; it was pitiful! and the 
fishing weirs were found full of drowned children. 

And again : 

There was no peace in Connaught, for all its churches and territories had 

been plundered and laid waste. After these events a destructive plague and fever 


followed, and devastated Connaught, entire towns being depopulated, so that a 
single living creature could not be found in them. 


The previous year the Annals mention that 


The corn remained unreaped until the festival of St. Bridget (February 1), 
when the ploughing was going on, in consequence of the war and inclement weather. 


Truly, to be Governor of such a province cannot have been an 
enviable position, and O’Daileagh’s eulogistic address seems a mockery 
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in the face of such a state of things. De Burgo can hardly have wel- 
comed the suggested mode of ‘‘ making himself illustrious,” and there- 
by bringing O’Donnell and his destroying hordes into his country. 
He seems, however, to have accepted the situation, and only when his 
unfortunate province was once more devastated, and he could no 
longer protect the fugitive, sent him on to Donald Cairbregh O’Brien, 
King of Thomond, or North Munster, who was to be the next victim 
in the cause of hospitality. 

This chief was brother-in-law to “Strongbow,” the Earl of 
Pembroke, having, like him, married a daughter of that Dermod 
M’Murrough, King of Leinster, who had invited the English to help 
him against his subjects, and by whom, in the graphic words of the old 
Irish historian, “a trembling sod was made of all Ireland.” O’Brien, 
like the rest, seems to have contributed his share to keep it in this state 
of convulsion, being continually at war, and generally, so far as can 
be seen, with his nearest ‘relations. Even the most solemn treaties 
were no restraint whatever on him, as the Annals relate how on one 
occasion when Hugh, son of Roderick O’Connor, had defeated him, 
and carried off some chiefs as hostages, 


Donal made peace with him by the sclemn ceremony of extinguishing candles 
(a peace so solemn that whoever should violate it was excommunicated with bell, 
book, and candle), and bound himself never again to oppose him, on condition 
that his captive friends were set at liberty. 


But the paragraph goes calmly on—- 


He (Donough) did not, however, adhere to his covenant with the son of Roderick 
after his friends were released, for on the next occasion he marched against him 
with the forces of Hugh, son of Cathal Crowdeagh. 


Hospitality seems to have survived better than other virtues in those 
demoralising times ; Donough appears to have sheltered O’Daileagh 
and paid the usual penalty, for 

Doral pursued him thither, and proceeded to plunder and lay waste that country 


also, where upon Donagh Cairbreagh O’Brien sent Muireagh from him for pro- 
tec.ion to the people of Limerick. 


Limerick, which, like Waterford and Dublin, had been built by 
the Danes, was a thriving and populcus town when our poet sought 
refuge there, for the practical and energetic Northmen who could be 
so cruel and destructive in their dealings with strangers, appear, 
unlike the native Irish, to have been free from internal dissensions, 
and to have found time in the intervals of fighting to improve 
their cities and extend their commerce. Cambrensis, alluding pro- 
bably to Amlave’s invasion in 852, says, “A colony from Norway 
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and other parts of the Islands of the North landed in Ireland ; they 
had a competent knowledge of the goodness of the country, either 
from their own experience or the reports of others. They came not 
with a hostile fleet, but under the pretext of peace and colour of 
traffic ; and settling down in the maritime ports of the kingdom, they 
at length, by consent of the Princes of the land, erected several 
cities in it. For the Irish, out of a natural disposition of laziness 
never in any degree employed themselves in navigation or commerce, 
and therefore it was by the universal advice of the whole kingdom 
judged to be for the interest of the weal public, that some foreigners 
should be permitted to make setttlements in the island, by whose 
industry the commodities of other countries might be imported imto 
it.” He goes on to say, “ This people, therefore, who are now styled 
‘ Ostmen,” were in the beginning peacable and governable enough, 
but when their numbers increased beyond bounds, and they had 
strongly fortified their cities, they were ready on all occasions to 
revive ancient quarrels, and fly out into open rebellion.” 

The prosperity of Limerick, the foundation of which had been 
laid by the Danes, had been fostered by the Anglo-Normans. 
Churches had been established, mills and fisheries had been improved, 
and become large sources of revenue and profit ; charters had been 
given enabling the citizens to elect mayors and bayliffs, and make 


byelaws and regulations for the public good, and shortly before . 


O’Daileagh’s visit King John had built a bridge over the river, and a 
noble castle, which still remains, one of the finest specimens of forti- 
fied Norman architecture in the kingdom. 

It was, then, a secure and comfortable haven Muireagh had 
arrived at, and as the municipal roll of the thirteenth century shows 
that among the early settlers were English, French, Spaniards, and 
Italians, the society must have been pleasantly varied, and such as a 
poet of polite tastes would doubtless have enjoyed. No respite, 
however, was allowed the poor fugitive, Nemesis being still on his track. 

To the gates cf Limerick O’Donnell pursued him, and pitching his camp at 
Moin-in-Donnell (O’Donnell’s Marsh, so called from that circumstance) laid siege 
to the city, upon which the inhabitants, at the command of O’Donnell, expelled 
Muireagh, who found no protection, but was sent from place to place until he 
arrived at Dublin. 


And here at last comes a pause in this poet chase, as we are told : 


O'Donnell returned home on this occasion, having first traversed and completed 
the visitation of all Connaught, 


and presumably having in the process exhausted his forces for the time 
being ; so, while our harassed poet is enjoying a little breathing-time 
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we may, by the help of contemporary records, see what kind of place 
Dublin was at the time he sought refuge there. 

Far too formidable a place indeed to attack with the remnant of 
an army, as it was surrounded by walls and fortifications built origi- 
nally by the Danes, and latterly strengthened and partially rebuilt 
under the Anglo-Normans ; garrisoned, too, by disciplined and well- 
armed troops, who, though few in number, had often proved them- 
selves more than a match for large bodies of Irish and Danes. In 
1169, in the early days of the English occupation, Dublin was 
besieged for two months by Roderick O’Conor, with a large force ; 
and again in 1171 by a yet more formidable army of Ostmen and 
Norwegians ; but on each occasion the little English garrison under 
Miles and Richard de Cogan were able, by bold and unexpected 
sorties, to utterly rout the besiegers, and take many prisoners, with 
hardly any loss on their own side. 

The fortified city O’Daileagh took refuge in, appears from ancient 
maps to have extended only about half-a-mile along the south bank 
of the Liffey, from the present Grattan Bridge to the beginning of 
Ussher’s Quay, the Abbey of Holy Trinity, or Christ Church, forming 
its centre. It was entered by six gates with towers and drawbridges, 
from which diverged the principal thoroughfares. 

The Dames Gate, or the Porte de St. Marie del Dams at the west 
end of the present Dame Street, was called after the adjacent mill 
dams, which are styled in a thirteenth-century document, “ Molendina 
nova Domini Regis sita sub Castello Dublin.” These mills existed 
for many centuries, and Dame Street was called Dam Street down to 
our own day by many old people who looked upon “ Dame Street” 
as an innovation of modern refinement. It was against this gate that 
the Northmen in 1171 directed their main efforts, and it was through 
St. Werburgh’s, or the Pole Gate, close to which Dublin Castle was 
soon after built, that Richard de Cogan issued with a small force, 
and, taking them by surprise, slew 2,000 of the besiegers with the loss 
of only nine or ten English, thus ending the powers of the Ostmen in 
Dublin, though many remained, and became peaceable subjects of 
the English. 

The next entrance, Magillamacholmog’s Gate, and the street of 
the same name, stood on the site of the present St. Michael’s Lane. 
This rather jaw-breaking title was derived from a long line of lords 
who had property in the neighbourhood of Dublin, and who imposed 
many heavy and arbitrary tributes on the people, exacting from them 
“land cows,” boats, and other extortions. Donal Magillamacholmog, 


surnamed “ Claenn,” or the Perverse, was chief ruler of Dublin from 
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1125 to 1134, when he was murdered by the men of Meath, in 
revenge for his having a month previously killed the Royal heir to 
their throne. His successor was treacherously blinded by King 
Dermot of Leinster, and a few years after the next in succession was 
“slain by his brethren.” Donal, who was head of the clan during 
the Anglo-Norman invasion, left a more peaceful record. He seems 
to have been closely associated with the new settlers, his signature, 
with those of Countess Eva and Raymond Le Gros, being appended 
to Strongbow’s grant to the Abbey of Glendalough, and he is reported 
to have founded and endowed St. Mary’s Abbey. Dermot, his son, 
was in possession at the time of our poet’s arrival, King John having 
granted to him all the land held by his father, and other property 
besides ; for which (according to a deed in the Tower of London) he 
was to pay tribute of two otter skins into the exchequer, every year 
at the feast of St. Michael. The exacting of tribute, however, seems 
to have been more to the taste of this family than the payment of it, 
for in an unpublished pipe roll of 1o Henry IV, we find John, 
son of Dermod, charged with two otter skins for his rent for the 
same year, five otter skins for the two-and-a-half years previous, and 
one hundred and sixty-two otter skins for his rent for many years 
past, making a total of one hundred and sixty-nine otter skins, or 
about eighty-four years rent. In the absence of an Arrears Act, we 
are forced to leave the many-syllabled in this hopeless state of 
insolvency, this circumstance being the last entry accessible relative 
to the family. The gate and street called after them was after- 
wards changed (much to the public relief, no doubt) to that of 
St. Michael, after the neighbouring church. 

The two next gates we come to are St. Nicholas Gate and the New 
Gate, terminating respectively St. Nicholas Street and the Corn 
Market ; and between these two, outside the city walls, was where the 
citizens held their annual fair for eight days, conformably to a grant 
of King John in 1204. Close to this piace, called the Fair ground 
(terra de la feyr), was Bertram’s Court, the residence of Bertram de 
Verdon, who came over with Prince John in 1185, and was made 
Baron of Dundalk and Seneschal of Ireland. He was the friend of 
Cambrensis (Gerald de Barry), who stayed with him while compiling 
the materials for his writings on Ireland after Prince John left. The 
sixth gate was Gormand’s Gate (afterwards Ormond’s), close to the 
bridge over the Liffey. 

The names of the various streets give a clue to the princpal 
articles of merchandise dealt in at the time. ‘“ Vicus Piscariorum,” 
or Fishamble Street ; “ Vicus Tabernariorum vini,” or Winetavern 
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Street “ Vicus Pellipariorum,” or Skinners’ Row, The Corn Market, 
and so on. 

Cambrensis notices the great abundance of fish on the coast, and 
in the lakes and rivers of Ireland ; and a few years after O’Daileagh’s 
visit we find the Government prohibiting the sale of fish anywhere 
except in the Fishambles, and at a proper hour of the day, and ap- 
pointing four commissioners to supervise the various harbours, and 
see that all fish was forwarded direct to the Fishambles, as what was 
called “ forestalling ” was carried to such an extent by dealers, called 
“ braggers ” or “ loders,” that the citizens had to pay exorbitantly for 
their fish on fast days. 

In Fishamble Street was the old Guildhall, which had been the 
public court of the citizens of Dublin from very early times. It was 
in this hall they slew Murchadg, the father of King Dermod of 
Leinster, in 1120. After the Anglo-Norman settlement the citizens 
obtained a charter that they should be impleaded nowhere but in 
their own Guildhall. The building, however, must have been falling 
into decay at the time of O’Daileagh’s visit, as, soon after, it seems to 
have quite disappeared. 

Cambrensis also mentions the great quantity of wine imported into 
Dublin, and Theobald le Botiller’s account of wines brought to Irish 
ports from 1266 to 1282 shows that the sum received for prizage during 
that period amounted to £1,798. The early Anglo-Irish records 
abound with entries of large quantities of wine supplied from Ireland 
to England, and John de Decer, first Provost of Dublin, who was 
Mayor at the time of our poet’s sojourn, mentions, in addition to the 
large quantities of grain supplied in 1229 to the King’s army in Scot- 
land, fifty-five hogsheads and one pipe of red wine. King John, in 
his charter to the city, had enacted that no foreigner should keep a 
tavern, except on shipboard, but the citizens themselves dealt in wine 
to such an extent that contemporary accounts mention “ whole streets 
of tavernes,” and writers in succeeding centuries comment on the 
excessive and general sale of wine. Lord Mountjoy, Irish Secretary 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, says that “at Dublyn, and in other 
cities, there are tavernes where French and Spanish wines are sold, 
but more commonly the merchants sell them by pintes and quartes 
in their own cellars” ; and he adds that when “the native Irish come 
to any market town to sell a cow or a horse they never return home 
till they have drunk the price in Spanish wine or Irish Usquebaugh.” 
Poor victims of the fiend which for so many centuries we have 
allowed to dog the steps of our civilisation ! 

From the New Gate towards Christ Church ran the Corn Market, 
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one of the most important localities in the city. Corn had been cul- 
tivated in Ireland from the earliest times, and in the Middle Ages 
large quantities of grain were exported. The most ancient Irish Act 
of Parliament extant is a statute passed in 1268, enacting that the 
weights and measures of every kind of grain in Ireland should cor- 
respond with those of London. The assize of bread was established 
by King John and his barons in 1204, who enacted that every baker 
should mark his bread with his own stamp, and have a profit of 3d. 
or 4d. for every quarter, together with the bran. In 1222 one of the 
articles of complaint against Archbishop Henri de Loundres, then 
Judiciary, was that he assumed jurisdiction over the bakers, delivering 
them from the custody in which they had been placed for vending 
dishonest bread ; and it is recorded that the bakers of Dublin were 
dragged on hurdles through the streets for their false weights in 1310 
when a bushel of wheat sold for twenty shillings. 

The shops where these various commodities were vended were 
merely open booths; and up to the time of the Anglo-Norman 
invasion all the buildings, with the exception of the Guildhall and 
churches, seem to have been of the meanest description. 

When King Henry II. came to Dublin, we are told “there was 
no house capable of receiving his retinue, and he was under the 
necessity of erecting (near St. Andrew’s Church) a long pavilion 
composed of smooth wattles, after the fashion of the country, which, 
being well-furnished with plate, household furniture, and good cheer, 
made a better appearance than ever before had been seen in 
Ireland.” 

After this, however, building seems to have gone on apace, and 
our poet must have found many changes to interest him. 

The castle must have been either quite new or in process of 
building. Meyler FitzHenry, Lord Justice of Ireland, having signi- 
fied to the King that he had no safe place to keep his treasure in, 
and that for various reasons it would be necessary to erect a strong 
fortress in Dublin, had obtained a charter for the purpose ; but the 
building was carried out by Henri de Loundres, who was Archbishop 
at the time of O’Daileagh’s visit. The entrance into the castle 
from the south side of Castle Street (then called Lomeria, from the 
number of Lorimers, or makers of small iron-work) was by a draw- 
bridge placed between two strong towers, both of which have been 
taken down during the last 100 years. 

The quays had been added to and improved, King John having 
given large grants to the citizens to repair their walls and build a new 
bridge, besides confirming them in the possession of the “edificia 
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super aqua,” and licensing them to erect other buildings on the side 
of the Liffey. 

Outside the walls had lately risen the new cathedral of St. 
Patrick, which was built by Philip de Comyn, the predecessor of 
Henri de Loundres, and many were the rivalries and the jealousies 
between the new and old cathedrals. Christ Church had not been 
neglected, however, having been endowed with land, and confirmed 
in its privileges, while the Anglo-Norman Barons Robert FitzStephen 
and Raymond Le Gros had added to it a choir, steeple, and three 
chapels. 

The last of these had recently been finished, and dedicated to 
the good Lorcan O’Tuathal, commonly known as St. Laurence 
O’Toole, who was consecrated Archbishop in the abbey in 1162, 
and canonised in the same place about the time of our story. 

The holy and self-denying life and patriotic labours of this good 
old prelate made him well worthy of the honour, and it was un- 
necessary for the annalist to try to add additional lustre to his name 
by stating that “he suffered martyrdom in England,” the fact being 
that he died at the monastery of Eu, in Normandy, whither he had 
followed Henri II. in order to demand some special favour or 
privilege for his beloved people. With them his thoughts were 
occupied to the last, for he is reported to have said when dying: 
“ Alas ! foolish and senseless people, what will you do now? Who 
will heal your differences? Who will have pity on you?” 

The Anglo-Norman Archbishop, Henri de Loundres, seems to 
have been a very unworthy successor to the Irish Saint. Healing 
differences was the last thing with which he concerned himself. 
We have seen how he took the part of the dishonest bakers when 
they were imprisoned for the protection of the citizens; and if 
Camden’s “ Antiquities ” speak truly, his Grace richly deserved to be 
imprisoned himself, as it is there reported of him that he summoned 
all his tenants and farmers to visit him a certain day, bringing the 
evidence and writing by which they enjoyed their holdings ; then, 
taking them unawares, he suddenly cast all the parchments into the 
fire. The poor tenants in a rage shouted: “Thou an Archbishop ! 
Thou art a scorche villeyn !” and drawing their weapons, rushed on 
him ; but he escaped by a back door, leaving his chaplain, registrar, 
and servants to be badly beaten, and some of them left for dead. 
The title of Scorche Villeyn clung to him ever after. 

And now to return to the Annals. O’Donnell, we are told, 


having mustered another army without much delay the same year, and marching 
to Dublin, compelled the people of Dublin to banish Muireagh into Scotland 
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It doesn’t appear that the canny burghers of Limerick and 
Dublin showed any desire to “ become illustrious ” through protect- 
ing “O’Daileagh of Meath,” beyond encouraging, and perhaps 
assisting, him to go elsewhere. To Scotland, therefore, O’Daileagh 
went, and having interposed the friendly waves between him and 
his pursuer, set his muse to work to repair his fallen fortunes. 


Here he remained until he composed three poems in praise of O’Donnel, the 
third commencing : 


**O! Donal! Benevolent hand of peace.” 


Mr. Oscar Wilde, in his lament for “‘the decay of lying,” tells us 
that Plato considered it a sister art to poetry and often united to it ; 
this line of O’Daileagh’s seems to afford an excellent example. To 
address Donal More as a “ Benevolent hand of peace” shows an 
imagination and audacity worthy a master of both arts. It has been 
said, however, that the best way to endow anyone with some desirable 
quality is to give him credit for possessing it ; and though, owing toa 
deficiency in human charity, the plan is not often tried, in this instance 
it seems to have been successful. O’Donnell, who we must conclude 
to have been unmoved by the first two poems, which probably 
extolled his power and feats of arms, appears to have been completely 
overcome by this novel and pleasing view of his disposition. We can 
imagine the warrior'reading the effusion at first with some surprise, 
but becoming gradually suffused with a glow of benevolent self- 
satisfaction, and beginning to think that after all he zeasa kindly and 
peaceably-disposed sort of fellow when other tribes refrained from 
provoking him, either by opposing his progress, or displaying a 
superabundance of cows ; and in this pleasant frame of mind he 
would think leniently of the discerning poet who had discovered the 
real amiability of his character in spite of all appearances to the con- 
trary, and so the tale concludes : 

Muireagh obtained pardon on account of his laudatory poems, and O’ Donnell 
received him into his favour, and with his usual generosity gave him lands and 
possessions, 

Although we may think the poet overrated the peaceableness of 
O’Donnell’s disposition, we are sure the annalist did no more than 
justice to his generosity. We have seen how, when he slew the 
English settlers at Ballyshannon, he distributed their property among 
his own followers ; and as he was probably equally liberal with the 
results of his other forays, he must have been very generous indeed. 
As he seems to have been marauding continually and successfully up 
to the year 1236, we may conclude that Muireagh O’Daileagh (if only 
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he was able to restrain his feelings in the matter of tribute paying) 
prospered accordingly. ‘There is no further record of him, and of 
his worth as a poet we have little means of judging, but in the Annals 
of the year 1241 we find this paragraph : 

Donal More, Lord of Tyrconnell, Fermanagh, and North Comrigh, died in 
the monastic habit, having gained the victory over the world and the devil, 

And we can at least say this for our poet, that by his verses he gained 
the victory over Donal More. 

One profit certainly to be found in considering “ how our fore- 
fathers passed their time ” is the sense of relief and satisfaction with 
which we turn our eyes on our own surroundings. And as poets are 
apt to indulge in mournful views of life, we would especially commend 
the study to them. 

Not that many poets have been forced to play a game of hare- 
and-hounds with an Irish chieftain of the old school (as, indeed, 
it has not been a common practice of poets even in their most 
impecunious days to slaughter the tax-gatherer) ; yet poets have had 
their days of bondage; patrons who “bade them play on, profane 
the God-given gift and mar the lofty line” .. . . And now, more 
than other men, they are emancipated, no longer bound to indivi- 
duals, they may sing for the commonweal ; and making their voices 
“a music heard above the yells and counter-yells of feud and faction,” 
preach “ the love of country that endures not sordid ends.” 

It is said that somewhere amid the ruins of Aileagh Grainia, or 
“the Eagle’s Nest,” that ancient palace of the kings of Ireland, 
whose cyclopean remains may yet be seen in Donegal, there sleep a 
thousand Irish kings, their hands resting on their swords, until the 
day come when they shall rise to reassert their sovereignty over their 
native country. At intervals they rouse themselves and demand in 
echoing voices, “ Has the time come ?” but the spirit who keeps watch 
over their slumbers replies, “ The time is not yet,” and they again 
compose themselves to rest. 

If their admiring chroniclers do them any measure of justice, it 
is to be devoutly hoped that this most discreet and beneficent spirit 
may succeed in putting off that evil day indefinitely, but should his 
efforts prove unavailing, and these old warriors rise “in their habit 
as they lived,” we may console ourselves with the knowledge that 
their first energies would be devoted to demolishing one another. 

The scene of their slumbers, whose crumbling ruins show what must 
once have been its colossal size and strength, was destroyed (need 
we say) not by time or tempest, or foreign foe, but by one Irish king 
in revenge for the depredations of another ; but though it js thus a 
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memorial of much that is sad in Irish history, many a sculptured 
cross or little stone-roofed oratory, which has stood intact amid the 
storms of centuries, reminds us of other Irishmen whose fiery Celtic 
zeal found nobler scope, whose lives left more beneficent memorials. 
Preachers of the Gospel of Peace, whose names and influence shall 
outlive the ravages of discord and plunder. 


MARY F, GIBSON, 














MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 






















Vox et preeterea nihil. Kpeioooy obdév avdyxas nipov. 


N nothing I expatiate—the essence of nonentity, 
And “ nihil fit ex nihilo”—-from naught comes nothing forth : 
Yet nothing in comparison is harder to identify, 
For “nihil est virtute amabilius ” forsooth. 





Tho’ many things are destined to result in “ nothing definite,” 
Yet nothing is more difficult than nothing to define : 

What kind of explanation, satisfactory or adequate, 
Can possibly be furnished where there’s nothing to explain ? 


Tho’ naught be unequivocal yet nothing is more evident, 
There’s nothing so ambiguous as nothing, as a rule ; 
For while it is impossible of nothing to be ignorant, 
Yet he who knoweth nothing is a sorry kind of fool. 


Tho’ nothing is superior to reason as an analyst, 
Yet nothing is than nothing more illogical, I ween ; 
While nothing is invisible where everything is manifest, 
Where all is imperceptible there’s nothing to be seen. 


Tho’ nothing be quite good enough the epicure to satisfy, 
Yet naught were scanter diet than on nothing to be fed ; 
If naught be good for anything ’tis little it can signify— 
On what is “‘ good for nothing” next to nothing need be said. 





In matters mathematical, ’tis nothing tends to decimate 

Like naught reduced to nothing—as in twenty times a score : 
’Twere difficult the influence of naught to over-estimate— 

If naught be yet deducted there is nothing left—but four. 
[20 x 20=400: 40, 4] 
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That nothing be omitted to improve this opportunity, 
Let naught be comprehended altho’ nothing else be taught : 
Ten thousand times a thousand equals nothing more than unity 
flus nothing, nothing, nothing, nothing, nothing, nothing, 


naught, 
[1,000 X 10,000= 10,000,000] 


Tho’ nothing be impossible from naught to differentiate, 

Yet naught is less than nothing, altho’ nothing is so small: 
While nothing is more difficult than nothing to annihilate, 

That all should come to nothing were but “ nothing after all.” 


Now all reduced to naught amounts to “ nothing in particular,” 
And, nothing now remaining, I may terminate my lay ; 

Since naught is so remarkable, ’tis “ nothing very singular” 
That, nothing being finished, there is nothing left to say. 


NIHILIST. 





A VISIT T0 A $¥APANESE SHRINE. 


IKKO mi nakereba kekko toyu na”—who has not seen 
Nikko, knows not the sublime! So speak the little Japs of 
their most sacred shrine. We decided to make the pilgrimage to the 
“ Mountain of the Sun’s Brightness ” by road, in preference to rail or 
river. Why we chose the most tedious method of getting over the 
ground from Tokyo I cannot say, unless it was that two French 
gentlemen who were of our party, insisted that to do the thing quite 
properly, it was absolutely necessary that we should follow the route 
taken by devout pilgrims. Now, when foreigners commence arguing, 
an Englishman generally gives in at once ; thus it came about that 
on a hot August morning we were stowed away in a dilapidated wag- 
gonette, and started on our journey through the city and scattered 
suburbs of Senji, and out into the country beyond. 

We found the Oshiukaido (Pilgrim Road) in very fair condition, 
though somewhat hot and dusty. Every few miles little wayside 
tea-houses were passed, where were generally to be seen a number 
of pilgrims, pedlars, medicine vendors, and other travellers, but the 
country around us was, for the most part, flat and uninteresting until 
we reached the small village of Kurihashi. Here we had to ferry over 
the Toné-gawa, which took considerable time, and then the scenery 
commenced to improve. The tops of the mountains came in sight, 
and we soon found ourselves in the famous avenue of cryptomerias 
which stretches hence right up to the sacred shrine of Nikko. The 
trees were planted by a faithful follower of the Great Shogoon, Iyé- 
Yasu, in memory of his master. It is a thousand pities that they were 
not planted so as to allow of a broader road between them, as now that 
they have grown to an immense height, the narrowness of the road 
somewhat detracts from their magnificent appearance. Yet, even as 
they are, they form a monument in itself unique, and one that will 
outlive any crumbling shrine that could have been erected. 

By sunset, the pleasures of our drive were over ; darkness came 
on apace, the overhanging branches of the trees shutting out the 
little remaining light. This we could have put up with, although we 
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were still many miles from Utsonomaya, but a storm, which had 
heen threatening all the afternoon, suddenly swept down upon us in 
all its fury, and flash after flash of the most brilliant lightning played 
down the avenue. Fortunately, our conveyance was provided with 
an iron frame, over which a tarpaulin was quickly tied before the rain 
commenced to fall. It was one of the weirdest sights I have ever 
witnessed ; the black clouds ever and anon opened to send forth the 
dancing light, which came flying down the dark and gloomy vista of 
phantom trees, as if to greet us on our way. Terrific peals of 
thunder succeeded each flash, seeming to shake the very foundations 
of the earth, and drowning every other sound. The horses, driven 
almost mad by the fury of the elements, galloped down the road for 
dear life, jolting us most unmercifully as we sat within the trap in 
solemn silence, thinking only of when the end would come and what 
it would be—whether our brains would be left on some cryptomeria 
trunk, or whether the lightning would make short work of us. At 
last we reached a break in the avenue, where stood a small village 
by the roadside. The horses, evidently scenting shelter, pulled up 
sharp of their own accord, but no shelter was to be had for either 
man or beast, for the houses were tight closed against the storm with 
their amados or sliding shutters, and neither knock nor shout brought 
any response. The driver refused point blank to enter the avenue 
again until the storm had abated. Raiden, the thunder god, he said, 
had spared us thus far, but it would be tempting him too much to 
proceed among the trees, so there was nothing for it but to remain 
where we were, huddled up in the waggonette. Suddenly, a flash, 
more vivid than the others, lit up the row of giant trees, and a great 
crash of falling timber met our ears, but the darkness, of course, kept 
us ignorant of what had occurred. The thunder and lightning passed 
slowly away, and in their places came rain and wind. How it 
poured! I do not think I have ever experienced such a deluge. An 
hour later brought a perfect transformation ; the clouds had rolled 
away, the wind had dropped, and a golden moon was shining down 
upon the desolate scene. We continued our journey, but we had not 
gone far before we found the road blocked by fallen branches. In 
the dim light we could discern the tops of a dozen or more trees 
ruthlessly cut off by the lightning and strewn across the avenue. 
Something had to be done ; we could not stay here all night, so we 
turned out and, ankle-deep in water, proceeded to drag the boughs 
aside. Our labours were rewarded, and, by eight o’clock, we were 
cheered by the sight of the lights of Utsonomaya—a place of con- 


siderable size. 
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The inn where we put up for the night was the first one that we 
came to—primitive to a degree and not provided with any European 
comforts. On entering we had to take off our boots, which, however, 
we were only too glad to do, since they were wet through. A large 
room was handed over to us in a kind of loft, and one huge mos- 
quito-curtain was hung up, beneath which we spent the night. Cotton 
quilts were brought in for us to lie on, but they were so infested with 
fleas that we soon repented of having accepted them. Luckily we 
were well provided with “ Keating,” and a liberal sprinkling kept us 
fairly free from annoyance. We were tired enough to sleep through 
almost anything, yet the incessant jabbering of the natives kept us 
awake for hours, and when at last we succeeded in falling into a 
doze, alas! our French friends snored so vigorously that sound 
refreshing sleep was out of the question. My fellow-countryman 
stood it for about half-an-hour, and then, in sheer desperation, com- 
menced throwing everything that came handy across the room, in 
which pastime I soon joined, till at last my store of missiles being 
nearly exhausted, I seized a boot and hurled it in the direction of 
the snorers. Though it missed the mark, it succeeded in stopping 
the musical entertainment, and, passing through the mosquito-cur- 
tains, rolled down the stairs with a clatter which woke the whole 
house, and brought up the landlord to see what was going on. 

Early on the following morning we made a start for Nikko in 
jinrickshas, and after an uphill pull of about twenty miles, reached 
the end of our journey. Our quarters were off the main street 
(Hachi-ishi) of the little town, which stands on a slope surrounded 
by the most glorious scenery. There are plenty of shops in the 
place, at this time of year chiefly filled with goods likely to attract 
the European traveller, though stonemasons appear to drive a thriv- 
ing trade in tombstones, for it is the one aim and object of the 
native to be buried as near as possible to the sacred mausoleum. 

Between our portion of the town and the temples is a rock-strewn 
mountain river (the Daya-gawa), spanned by two bridges, the one of 
wood, the other of red lacquer picked out with gold. This latter is the 
Mikado’s private bridge—open to no one else ; once a year only the 
gates are unlocked for the court pilgrimage. Viewed from the wooden 
bridge, the scenery is imposing, and the colouring truly magnificent. 
The vivid red and gold of the royal bridge contrasts in a marked 
degree with the dashing white foam of the torrent, and the sombre 
verdure of the pine-forests which clothe the surrounding mountains. 
No wonder that the little Jap regards Nikko as the acme of every- 
thing glorious, though iti not the mere scenery which impresses the 
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natives so much as‘the grandeur of the numerous shrines and teniples 
which are crowded together on the spot. 

The history of the Nikko country dates back to the early centuries 
of the Christian era, and would of itself filla volume. It would be 
absurd for me to attempt to enter into the subject or even sketch its 
outlines, so all I propose doing is to relate what I saw for myself, in 
this unromantic age of ours. 

After crossing the river, we ascended the Nagasaka, through a 
dense wood of magnificent trees, and soon found ourselves within 
the sacred precincts. All is desolation here where formerly stood a 
hundred or more shrines endowed by dasmios in honour of Iyé-Yasu. 
The daimios’ families lost all their money in the troublous times which 
fell on the country, and the endowment ceased ; the shrines gradually 
crumbled away and were then laid low by order of the priests. Thus 
the entrance to one of the marvels of the world has become nothing 
more than a rubbish corner, overgrown with rank vegetation. Passing 
this we come to the Mangwanji enclosure, in which is the “ Hall 
of the Three Buddhas,” and then, ascending a broad flight of steps 
between two rows of cryptomerias, we reach the granite /ori# “ pre- 
sented by the Prince of Chikuzen from his own quarries in the year 
1618.” The height of the archway is some thirty feet, and were it 
not for the fact that it is dwarfed by the surroundings, it would be a 
most imposing monument. Close by, on the left, rises a handsome 
five-storied pagoda, painted in harmonious colours. It is ancient, 
and has a wonderful collection of animals, carved out of wood, round 
its lower story. A paved courtyard of some extent stretches hence 
to the foot of a flight of steps, surmounted by the Gate of the Two 
Kings, on the flanks of which stand two enormous gilt lions. The 
gateway is covered with various carvings, representing tigers, ele- 
phants, fabulous beasts, and all kinds of flowers and foliage, and is a 
truly magnificent work of art. Aguain we find ourselves in yet another 
courtyard, this time enclosed by a red painted wooden wall. Here 
are three massive buildings, used for storing the utensils employed 
in religious ceremonies, as well as the furniture and ofher relics 
of the great Iyé-Yasu. Each building is adorned with brilliantly 
coloured carvings, the most remarkable of which are two elephants, 
well designed with the exception of the hind legs, which unfortunately 
bend the wrong way, proving that the sculptor was no naturalist. 

In the same courtyard as the storehouses lives a sacred white 
pony in a comfortable stable, under the eaves of which are carved 
numerous groups of monkeys in every conceivable attitude. Then 
we come to a holy water basin of solid granite, forming a species of 
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fountain, a continuous flow of water (conveyed to the spot from a 
distant mountain spring) pouring evenly over its edges. Near at 
hand is a richly ornamented Kio-zo, or sacred library, wherein are 
stored the Buddhist scriptures, placed in a kind of monster prayer- 
wheel ; while in the centre of the courtyard is a bronze /ori#, embla- 
zoned with the arms of the Tokugawa family. In the next courtyard, 
a tier higher up the mountain side, are the contributions from Corea, 
in the form of bell towers, bells and lanterns, all beautifully fashioned 
out of bronze, and likely to be supplemented shortly by the spoils of 
conquest. Platform after platform is reached, on each one some- 
thing new and something more beautiful in design and workman- 
ship than anything that has appeared before. Handsome gateways, 
delicately-carved columns, buildings richly ornamented with crimson 
and gold succeed one another on all sides, until one becomes utterly 
bewildered by the variety of the strange sights. The beauty of every- 
thing is enhanced by the sombre background of cryptomerias which 
grow in profusion on every vacant spot, and shade with their wide- 
spreading branches the well-worn paving stones of the courtyards. 

At last we reach the holy of holies—the Tamagaki enclosure-— 
which contains a chapel and oratory. Carvings and paintings, more 
exquisite than any in the various other buildings, adorn the interior. 
Everything is done well and in good taste ; no part of the work is 
slurred over, and the artist appears to have laboured with higher 
motives than to merely please the eye of the public. Pages might 
be filled with descriptions of this most sacred spot, but I fear that 
the reader is already weary of the wonders of Nikko. To leave the 
place, however, without mentioning the tomb of Iyé-Yasu would be 
verging on the irreverent. 

The tomb is reached by quitting the Tamagaki by a side door, over 
which is carved the figure of a sleeping cat, whose natural attitude is 
simply marvellous. A series of flights of steps, mostly covered with 
moss, leads us to a forii on the mountain-side, some two or three hun- 
dred feet above the Tamaguki. The platform is surrounded by a stone 
balustrade, there being only one entrance, a handsome bronze gate, 
through which we were not allowed to pass. The silent solitude of 
the spot and its romantic surroundings impress us as we gaze 
through the gateway on the last resting-place of the great Shogoon. 
We have completed the pilgrimage to Nikko ; we have looked on the 
tomb of the “ Noble of the First Degree of the First Rank, Great 
Light of the East, Great Incarnation of Buddha.” The tomb is 
simplicity itself. A table of pale yellow bronze (supposed to have 
derived its light colour from the admixture of gold with the copper) 
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supports a funeral urn, while in front stands a huge bronze stork, 
holding on his back a brass candle. An incense-burner and a vase 
containing brass lotus flowers and leaves complete the contents of 
the enclosure. Here stands no gilded dome, no marble canopy to 
ward off the elements ; the solid nature of the tomb requires nothing 
of the kind. The snows of winter, and the rains of autumn, are 
allowed to fall at will on the bronze urn and its strange guardians. 
The ravages of time leave few marks on such material. The vast 
heavens form a vault, meet in the eyes of Japan, for the ashes of her 
greatest ruler. 

The immediate neighbourhood of Nikko kept us busy sight- 
seeing for several days; there was always some fresh excursion 
ready for us, and the climate was so pleasant and the country so 
charming that we never felt tired. A delightful stroll by the side of 
the Dayagawa takes one to Kamman-ga-fuchi, a deep bubbling pool 
in the mountain torrent. Across the stream, on the opposite preci- 
pitous rock, we were shown some writing—the Sanskrit word Ham- 
mam, a bath. The peculiarity of this is that to all appearance no 
human being could have ever reached the spot; local tradition, 
however, maintains that a certain miracle-worker (Kobo Daishi) 
hurled his pen across the river and cut out the letters on the stone. 
However the writing got there, the fact remains that it is there to 
this day. 

Close to this interesting pool is the avenue of images, repre- 
senting the Amida Buddha. The idols vary in size but are similar 
in design. There are several hundred of them altogether, and they 
sit facing one another in two long rows. We asked the little Jap who 
brought us to the place how many of them there were; in an awed 
whisper he replied, “ Nobody knows.” Then he told us how impos- 
sible it was to count them. Each image was made unsightly by having 
numbers of little bits of paper stuck on to it, and chewed bits of paper 
which had been spat at it ; the object of this disfiguration we failed 
to discover, though our friend Hojo informed us they were put on by 
the young priests, a part of whose novitiate it was to attempt to count 
the Buddhas. There is evidently something wrong with these idols, 
for no one has ever been able to reckon them up the same twice 
over, in spite of sticking a piece of paper to tick each one off. Of 
course two unsuperstitious Englishmen were not to be humbugged by 
(my travelling companion) and I, thinking 





native stories, so M 


the whole thing ridiculous, decided to count the mysterious images. 
We started on co-operative lines—each taking a side of the avenue. 
Our efforts, however, were fruitless, for we had not numbered off 
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more than a dozen each, before M—— (whose eyes were not so good 
as they had once been) shouted across to me, “I say, I saw one of 
them on your side moving ; I’m certain I did, they’re uncanny ; let’s 
give it up.” This interruption, of course, upset all my calculations, but 
we soon came on the moving image, which turned out to be nothing 
more than one of our old Frenchmen, seated peacefully amongs. 
the statues, and looking in his white clothes for all the world like a 
jolly fat old Buddha. 

To persons interested in waterfalls Nikko is a royal hunting 
ground. There is the Cascade of the Falling Mist (Kari-furi), the 
Nana-taki, Urami-ga-taki, and countless other /ais higher up among 
the mountains—all situated in the midst of scenery beautiful beyond 
description. 

From Nikko we marched up into the hills, I on foot, M—— on 
a straw-shod pack-horse, and one Frenchman in a kago. The other 
Frenchman simply refused to leave Nikko ; Nikko was good enough 
for him, he said, and he had a weak heart and could not stand high 
altitudes. For the first hour after leaving Nikko we followed the course 
of the Dayagawa, stopping every now and then at a tea-house to let 
the ago-bearers rest from their labours of carrying sixteen stone 
of solid flesh and bone. The ago is a kind of palanquin, though 
without any of its comforts. A bamboo pole runs along the top and 
is borne on the shoulders of two men ; from the pole is suspended a 
sort of box with open sides, of dimensions just calculated to take a 
Jap sitting on his legs. To the European traveller it is a most un- 
pleasant puzzle ; and in the case of our Frenchman it must have been 
absolute torture. When the ago arrived in the morning, M—— and 
I examined it carefully, and then ran our eyes over the Frenchman, 
and came to the conclusion that the only way in which he could 
possibly be fitted into the conveyance would be by boiling him 
down. However, when the time came, we succeeded in shipping 
him whole. His head touched the roof, as did also his knees, and 
had he taken one size larger in boots his toes would have been on 
the same level. In this position he represented an exact letter W, 
and the way he got out and stretched himself straight at every halt 
was most amusing to witness. 

After passing Midzusawa we had to ascend a steep bit of hill, 
then we dropped down again to the stony bed of the river, which we 
crossed and re-crossed a dozen times or more by rude bridges of 
brushwood. The scenery as we ascended the gorge began to assume 
a wilder aspect, the mountains closing in and leaving but a narrow 


passage for. the torrent ; rugged precipices hung over our heads, and 
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forests of giant trees shut out the sun. At one of the pools in the 
stream we came on a native fisherman busy with his rod. He was 
no mean follower of the “ gentle craft,” and I spent an hour or so 
with him, while the others went on ahead. His rod was made of 
bamboo, the joints all telescoping into the butt, and was as light as 
the traditional feather. My new-found friend threw a fly with a skill 
that even the great Izaak would not have despised, and the number 
of beautiful trout which lay on the bank made me long to try my 
luck. After I had watched him for some time, he came up to me 
smiling, and, thrusting the rod into my hands, said something which 
was evidently, “ Here, you have a go.” I proceeded to whip the 
stream in the most approved fashion, but without any result, which 
appeared to afford the fisherman immense satisfaction ; and he 
insisted on my taking half-a-dozen of his best fish as a present, 
refusing absolutely my offer of payment. The little fellow was a 
thorough sportsman all round, and told me all about the shooting in 
the neighbourhood. He was a professional hunter, and, according 
to his own account, did a fairly good business in skins. Chamois, 
bear, wolf, badger, monkey, and marten were the principal skins that 
he got among the Nikko hills, and he also shot wild boars, pheasants 
(two kinds), partridges, quails, and wild ducks. But things, he said, 
were not what they used to be ; every villager has a gun now-a-days, 
and, consequently, game becomes scarcer each year. 

Proceeding on our way, we soon left the gorge and commenced 
to toil up the mountain-side. The road, which for some distance 
passes through a forest of pine, oak, and alder, is exceedingly steep, 
and the day being none too cool, made the climb sufficiently arduous. 
Tree trunks are laid across the steepest parts, forming a succession of 
steps, slippery to a degree, and at an uncomfortable distance apart. 
They reminded me a little of those terrible steps at the Crystal 
Palace ; one step at a time is like working a treadmill, and two 
steps stretch one’s legs most unpleasantly. At one of the many 
turns of the zig-zag path I caught up my friends—bcth as miserable 
as could be. M—-— had been slipping over his horse’s tail for half 
an hour, and the Frenchman averred that he felt like a jelly ona 
summer’s night. But the men I really pitied were the hagokaki, 
who, now stark naked, were pouring from head to foot. They were 
quite cheerful, however, and still singing and laughing. 

We halted for a short time to have a look at the Kegon falls, and 
then almost immediately reached the village of Chiuzenji, with its 
lovely lake. What a glorious panorama met our eyes as we sat in 
the balcony of the little waterside tea-house. Above us a deep blue 
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cloudless sky, at our feet the transparent lake, stretching away ten 
miles or more, its shores-—clothed with dark forest trees—sloping 
upwards to the sacred mount, great Nantaizan. The few wooden 
houses which form the village and the picturesquely-dressed people 
add charm and life to the scene, and the occasional plunge of a 
bather breaks the somewhat monotonous sound of the rippling water. 
Here, at a height of 4,300 feet above the sea, we ate our fish- 
dinner with as great a relish as if we had been at Greenwich ; and, 
having feasted to our hearts’ content on the scenery, took a tender 
sayonéra of the little »o0ozmies who waited on us, and then got under 
way again. 

The path, for two or three miles after leaving Chiuzenji, skirts 
the northern shore of the lake, and passes within the edge of the 
forest which covers the lower slopes of Nantaizan. Leaving the 
lake, we turn to the right, and, after passing Hell’s river, enter a 
dense wood of pine and oak. On emerging from this the path 
ascends a little and then conducts us across a desolate region covered 
with scattered trees, bearing the marks of fire. The ravages of the 
flames are visible for several miles right and left of us, but in the 
distance one sees all around a verdant forest of oak and larch with a 
background of towering mountains, some well-wooded up to their 
summits, others black and showing signs of recent volcanic eruptions. 
An hour or so is occupied in traversing this uninviting country, no 
song of bird, no scent of flower to cheer us on our way, but at last 
we get among the living trees again, and shortly reach a spot from 
which a lovely little picture bursts upon us. A beautiful lake lies 
beneath us, deep set amidst densely wooded mountains ; the sun’s 
last rays gild the tops of the trees, and disperse a glow of warmth 
over the silent waters. Dark pines, growing among the lighter 
birches and oaks, form a natural shading to the woodland scene, 
while the blood-red hues of the autumn-tinted mountain-ash shine 
out like beacon fires on a dark mountain-side. 

The remote little village which we had selected for our sojourn 
stands at the end of the lake, and is nothing more than a collection 
of sulphur baths with a fringe of two-storied houses on either side. 
In a tea-house we found a clean room on the upper floor, with a 
balcony overlooking the one street of the village. In this we estab- 
lished ourselves and tried to satisfy our thirst by emptying cup after 
cup of the moozmi’s tea. We had travelled twenty miles since noon 
and consequently our first thought was a bath. At the suggestion 
our host smiled and informed us that, of all places in the world, this 
was the most famous for that description of enjoyment ; it was, in 
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fact, the watering-place par excellence of Japan ; then, pointing to the 
street before us, he asked what more we required. 

Down the centre of the narrow street stand a dozen or more 
baths, some covered in, others quite open, the water being contained 
in a sort of square tank, lined throughout with wood. Towels in 
hand, we sallied forth to bathe, and, arriving at the first bath, looked 
in. It was a strange sight that met our eyes; the place was crowded 
with women, children, and men, all in nature’s garb, and, oblivious of 
any impropriety, chatting and laughing most complacently. The 
bath was not inviting ; the water was thick and muddy, and the air 
laden with hot sulphur vapour. We passed on to the next one ; it 
was hotter and dirtier than the first, so that M and I gave up the 
idea of a public bath; the Frenchman, however (who always prided 
himself on conforming to the habits of the people), divested himself 
of his clothes and plunged, feet foremost, into the pea-soupy element, 
sending the water flying in all directions and causing the naked little 
moozmies to shout with delight at the extraordinary sight. We left 
him to his doubtful enjoyment and returned to our tea-house, to try 
and get a wash down in cleaner water. After some difficulty, we 
made our host understand what we wanted, and soon all hands were 
busy bringing wooden pails of water into the yard. We noticed that 
with each pail arrived half-a-dozen inquisitive-looking natives, who 
had evidently scented some rovelty in the air. 

At last the water was ready and we were told that we could have 
our bath. ‘“ But what about all these people ?” we asked, pointing 
to the crowd of women and children assembled in the yard. “Oh, 
they’ve come to see,” was the reply. Now Englishmen, as a rule, 
are modest beings, and I fancy that most men would feel a certain 
amount of bashfulness if called upon to stand up and bathe in the 
presence of fifty women and children, so M whispered tc me, 
“ I’m going to bed dirty to-night, unless those people clear out.” I told 
him that he must not think of such base conduct, and I reminded 
him of the story in the “ Pink Wedding,” of the gentleman who 
refused his bath in the presence of the moozmi attendant ; how she 
went out and told her friends that the poor man was possessed of a 
caudal appendage ; and how he had to flee the village to prevent 
maltreatment as an agent of the devil. My friend was persuaded 
and we “stripped to the buff.” As each garment came off the crowd 
closed in, and the women strove amongst themselves for the pleasure 
of pouring water down our backs. 

This was by no means the most trying part of the ordeal, for 
apparently these strange little people had never seen white flesh 
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before, and our skin was subjected to an examination as minute as 
that made of a piece of material by a lady choosing a new frock. 
As the natives gained confidence, they politely asked permission to 
touch the strange stuff of which we were made, and our bodies then 
underwent a succession of pokes, amidst peals of laughter. The 
Frenchman put an end to the entertainment by rudely shouting to 
us through the paper windows of our room; we did not mind afford- 
ing amusement to the simple natives, but our pride would not permit 
us to stand the jeers of a European, so we hastily gathered up our 
clothes and fled up the stairs to our quarters. I have often wondered 
what our sober-minded friends at home would have thought could 
they have seen our naked forms racing up those steps ! 

After two or three charming days spent among the balmy breezes 
and glorious scenery of the higher mountains, we retraced our steps 
to Nikko, and were soon once more back again in the capital of the 
Mikado’s Empire. 

A. F, MOCKLER-FERRYMAN. 
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CONCERNING BEARDS. 


APPY is said to be the nation that boasts of no history. The 
history of the beard is not different from any other history : 
it isa record of quarrelling, fighting, and even bloodshed ; a fitting 
example of the things of which men’s quarrels have been composed. 
By some revered, respected, or even worshipped ; by others reviled 
and abhorred. At one time kept down by sword, at another care- 
fully cultivated through fashion; in short, subjected to the vicissi- 
tudes of time and to the caprices of fickle humanity. 

Charles Lamb’s well-known division of mankind into “two 
distinct races, ‘he men who borrow and the men who lend,” might 
be supplemented by the men who grow beards and those who 
don’t. There is character in the beard—I don’t know if physiogno- 
mists admit of this fact. We are all familiar with the cool, calcu- 
lating type of individual who adds to his general aspect of keenness 
by clean shaving himself, as well as of the genial, burly, good- 
tempered old fellow who does likewise. The careless, easy-going 
man is known by his unkempt straggling beard, while the lazy lout, 
although disliking the look of a hairy chin, is as sparing with his 
razor as he is profligate with his money, and saves a crop of several 
days before he takes the trouble to shave. ‘There is a legend that 
Adam was created with a beard, and for that reason alone, some will 
argue (without ever taking the trouble to seek authorities for this 
biographical detail), that all men, having any regard for parental 
authority, should, like our common father, eschew the razor. But for 
those who, following the example of the period, doubt the existence 
of Adam, and consequently the story in question, there is this fact : 
that the wearing of beards must be a custom of tolerable antiquity, 
for it is hardly likely that shaving, in the Stone Age, with a 
sharpened flint could have been considered a luxury, if it were 
even practised atall. That he did shave—the primitive man—have 
we not the indisputable authority of Mr. Andrew Lang, who tells 
us in his Ballad— 
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Geological evidence goes 
To prove he had never a pan ; 

But he shaved with a shell when he chose — 
*T was the manner of primitive man. 


But I think if it had remained with me to choose between a beard 
and a shell to shave with, I should hardly have hesitated about pre- 
ferring the former. In the comparatively enlightened times of the 
Bronze Age, among the numerous implements in that metal which 
have come to light have been some razors, but such articles must 
have been reserved for the toilets of the privileged few only, though, 
if one can judge from the occasional use of a blunt razor, the ordeal 
could not have been a pleasant one. 

The ancient Egyptian affected what we should describe nowa- 
days as acclean shave. He isso depicted on the mummy cases and 
monuments ; but in the case of mourning the beard was allowed to 
grow. It is said that he affixed to his chin a small bunch or tuft of 
hair on the occasion of festivals, much after the pattern of brother 
Jonathan’s celebrated goatee, or the chin-beard of the London coster- 
monger of to-day. It would appear, however, that the Egyptian at 
times wore a case of a wedge shape to protect this false beard. It 
is noticeable that the monuments of Egypt always depict the Jews 
as shaven; probably they were not allowed to cultivatethat which 
their masters were without. ‘The custom of shaving seems to have 
belonged distinctively to Egypt, nearly all other Eastern nations 
allowing the beard to grow. There is little doubt but that Moses 
forbade the Jews “to cut off entirely the angle or extremities of the 
beard,” so as to prevent imitation of the Egyptian custom, a custom 
which must have been considered a matter of some importance at 
the court of Pharaoh ; for when we read of Joseph being summoned 
from his dungeon before that potentate, that “ he shaved himself” we 
see is specially noted. The Jews seem to have been most faithful to 
their beards, and only in the case of mourning would they consent 
to part with them; as an instance, that mentioned in Isaiah xv. 2: 
“ He is gone up to Bajith, and to Dibon, the high places, to weep: 
Moab shall howl over Nebo, and over Medeba: on all their heads 
shall be baldness, and every beard cut off.” The mere touching of 
the beard was considered an act of such gravity that nothing sus- 
picious could follow such an action. So thought Amasa, who did 
not observe the knife by which he was slain, when Joab said: “* Art 
thou in health, my brother?’ and Joab took Amasa by the beard 
by the right hand to kiss him.” ‘There are numerous passages in 
Scripture which illustrate the fact, that what was originally a matter 
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of taste only, became later an important feature in religious 
observances. 

The Mahometans were as conservative of their beards as the 
Jews. It has been supposed because the great Prophet himself never 
used a razor. The eunuchs who guard the seraglios are deprived of 
their beards as a token of their shameful servility. Of late years, 
however, since the Turk has mixed more with the people of the West, 
the observance of non-shaving has not been as strictly adhered to as 
formerly. The beard does not inspire him with that reverence that it 
once did ; and the Turk who has travelled, as often as not, cuts it off, 
and only retains the moustache. The first Sultan who broke through 
the then unviolated rule of wearing a beard was Selim I., who, on 
being remonstrated with for his beardlessness, wittily replied that he 
would wear no beard, so that his Grand Vizier should have nothing 
to lead him by. The customs which the faithful were supposed to 
observe with regard to the toilet of the beard were somewhat 
elaborate. When they were pleased to comb it, care was to be taken 
to spread out a cloth to catch any hairs that might be shed in. the 
operation. These were to be carefully collected, and when they 
had got together a sufficient quantity, they were to bury them in 
the place where their dead are interred. The well cared for beard 
of the Mahometan was regarded as an undoubted help to salvation. 

The Persians, though followers of Mahomet, were unorthodox in 
the matter of beards, and had the habit of trimming them ; however, 
they never used a razor nor mutilated the moustache. Modern 
Persians—for an example, the illustrious instance of His Majesty 
Nasir-ed-Din, the Shah—seem to be quite content to go beardless. 
It will be remembered, however, by those who recall his recent visit 
to this country, that the example of the Shah was not followed by 
his entire suite. 

The ancient Assyrians and Babylonians, to judge by their monu- 
ments, wore beards which were curled or crimped and oiled in a 
most elaborate fashion. ‘They were undoubtedly proud of these 
beards of theirs, for they depicted their gods—the winged bull—with 
beards, which appear to have been as carefully crimped and tended 
as their own. To give their handiwork a finish, they were in the 
habit of interweaving gold wire, a custom which was also adopted by 
the Persians. It is said that the Chinese and the Japanese were 
always attached to beards, but they were unable to indulge their 
taste in this direction, because nature had been so scanty in her gifts 
to them in the matter of the hirsute appendage. However, they 
made the best of a bad job, and grew as much as they could, but 
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what they were deprived of on the chin, they were able to produce 
on the head, and so developed the pig-tail. 

But while the Persians, Egyptians, and Jews were concerning 
themselves with the question of shaving or of growing beards, the 
Greeks were not by any means neglecting the matter. Their gods 
appear both with and without beards, the influence of the shaving 
Nile dwellers being evidently felt in this matter, as their creation 
would have taken place during the Greco-Egyptian period. 
Jupiter is always invested with a beard, which is pointed in the 
earlier busts, but later develops into a full ‘and majestic growth, 
mingling with the locks of his hair as it falls from his temples in 
luxuriant curls—the Zeus, which is familiar to everyone. Mercury 
and Apollo were as innocent of beards as Psyche and Venus, while 
Pan, Silenus, and Hercules ignored the razor as rigidly as the father 
of the gods. Beards were as much affected in Greece by the 
literary men as they are nowadays with us. Homer, Herodotus, 
“Eschylus, and Sophocles, with numerous others, all gloried in 
luxuriant growths. Alexander the Great, with the quickness of a 
man of the world, knew that in a fight there is nothing so handy to 
seize on as a beard, and made all the Macedonian soldiers shave. 
From that time shaving became fashionable in Greece. 

Shaving was not introduced into Rome till about 300 B.c. 
Scipio Africanus, Pliny tells us, was the first Roman to make it a 
daily practice, and the Romans did not adopt it generally till some 
barbers from Sicily set up business in Rome. It was then that the 
term darbarous came into use, signifying those who, not being 
Romans, were bearded, and therefore uncivilised. The first day of 
shaving of the Roman youth was (unlike his modern representative, 
only known to himself) a day of great festivities and rejoicing, in- 
dulged in, in order to celebrate his entry into the state of manhood. 
The first fruit of his beard was sacrificed to some god, but it is to be 
feared that the offering was often but a meagre one. Hadrian was 
the first Roman Emperor to wear a beard. Plutarch says that it was 
allowed to grow in order to hide some scars on his face. His 
successors continued the fashion instituted by him. Anointing the 
beard was a Roman custom as well as a Jewish one. 

The Turks still continue the practice, and sprinkle the beards of 
their guests with scented water. The young Roman could lay claim 
to the name of “ Barbatulus” as soon as the merest incipient fringe of 
hair appeared on his chin, and the possessor of a full growth was 
entitled to be called “ Barbatus.” These terms were evidently held to 
be of some consequence when the fashion was uppermost. Some of 
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the Asiatics have taken such serious views of the matter of wearing 
or shaving the beards, that many wars have been provoked in order 
to settle the question. 

The Emperor Julian had such a dislike to beards, that he employed 
his pen against them, and produced a most satirical attack in his 
“* Misopogon ; or, Enemy of the Beard.” 

Germany was undoubtedly always a land of beards; Frederick I., 
surnamed by the Italians “ Barbarossa,” from his long red beard, 
being the most celebrated instance in the history of the beard in 
that country ; it can, however, lay claim to being the fatherland of 
one of the longest beards recorded. John Mayo was the happy 
possessor of one which was so long that even by standing upright he 
could not lift it from the ground. He was obliged to double it up 
and to tuck it in his girdle. Jean Staininge, a native of Austria, was 
also celebrated for a beard which reached to his feet. The Germans 
grow beards more than any other of the Western nations. 

Kings have often set the fashion in beards. Philip V. of Spain 
came to the throne beardless, for the reason that he could not grow 
one. This was quite enough to make his courtiers follow his 
example, and shave what they had formerly set such pride by. 

Francis I. of France, like Hadrian, was obliged to cover a scar 
on his chin by a beard, and loyal France at once became bearded. 
Louis XIII., on the other hand, being young and beardless, set the 
fashion, like Philip V. of Spain, of shaving. ‘When Louis VII.,” 
says Disraeli, in his ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature,” “to obey the injunc- 
tions of his bishop, cropped his hair and shaved his beard, Eleanor, 
his consort, found him, with this unusual appearance, very ridiculous, 
and soon very contemptible. She revenged herself as she thought 
proper, and the poor shaved king obtained a divorce. She then 
married the Count Anjou, afterwards our Henry II. She had for 
her marriage dower the rich provinces of Poitou and Guyenne ; and 
this was the origin of those wars which for 300 years ravaged France, 
and cost the French 3,000,000 of men. All which probably had 
never occurred had Louis VII. not been so rash as to crop his head 
and shave his beard, by which he lost favour in the eyes of our 
Queen Eleanor.” 

The Anglo-Saxons were indeed proud of their beards, but when 
William of Normandy arrived here, he gave orders for everyone to 
shave. Some, rather than submit to this tyrannical treatment, exiled 
themselves to a land where they could live with their beards in 
peace. William’s successors, however, abandoned shaving, and we 
find that people did pretty much as they liked till Elizabeth came to 
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the throne, when, in the first year of her reign, a tax was imposed of 
3s. 4d. on every beard above a fortnight’s growth. The law was 
never enforced, and so it lapsed. The poets of this golden age of 
literature make several allusions to the beard and the fantastic shapes 
which were affected by the swells of the time. The most notable 
instance of these is a passage in the “ Queen of Corinth,” by 
Beaumont and Fletcher:— 
His beard, 
Which now he puts i’ the posture of a T— 
The Roman T, your T beard is the fashion, 


And two-fold doth express th’ enamoured courtier, 
As full as you fork-carving traveller. 


The T beard is supposed to describe the manner of wearing the 
moustache and beard pointed, without the whiskers—a fashion which 
originated in Elizabeth’s reign, and became exceedingly popular 
during the reigns of the first James and Charles Martyr. The Puri- 
tans—to wit, Old Noll—were cleanly shaven. Then Charles IL., 
fresh from Paris with all the fashions of that city, introduced the 
wearing of a hideous little tuft of fluff on the chin. The beard's 
day was over in England, at least, fora time. The tuft disappears 
with the second James ; and Anne’s courtiers appear with clean shorn 
faces. The razor was actively kept at work in England through the 
whole of the eighteenth century, and almost to the fifth decade of this. 
There were exceptions, however, but mere individual ones, The 
eccentric Lord Rokeby tried to re-establish the beard, but failed ; 
Martin Van Butchell, a quack doctor of some reputation in the 
middle of the last century, was a great supporter of the beard, and 
wore one himself ; and Lord George Gordon, of “ Riots” fame, turned 
Jew, and assumed a beard with the enthusiasm which accompanied 
all his undertakings. Napoleon allowed his troops to wear beards 

- in some cases, and it is said that their example restored the fashion 
in Europe. But at the early part of the present century anyone 
wearing hair on his face in England, unless he were a military man 
or a foreigner, was regarded as a person to be avoided. Shaving 
was made compulsory in many of the banks till quite lately, and a 
few still persist in banishing the moustache among their employés. 
At the time of the gold fever in Australia, many men grew beards, 
and returned home with them. But what gave a greater zest to its 

restoration was perhaps the return of the Crimea heroes bearded like 
the pard. At the present time beards are more in fashion than not, 
though the professional and sporting man still stands out against 
them. However, prince, priest, and peasant now glory in beards, so 
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that it is not for want of example that any particular fashion is 
followed, but rather the individual taste of the subject. 

Fining the growers of the beard was not restricted entirely to 
Elizabeth’s reign, for Peter the Great of Russia made a similar law. 
Finding his army composed of a number of uncleanly and bearded 
men, he determined to have them shaven. This shaving law was, 
however, afterwards extended to all classes of citizens, and it was 
ordered that after a given time there should be a tax levied of a 
hundred roubles on all disobeying the law. The Russians were con- 
servative in the matter of beards, and preferred to pay the tax rather 
than shave, and it soon became a productive source of revenue. 
Priests and peasants were allowed a latitude which was not extended 
to any other class : they were only required to pay one kopek for the 
privilege of retaining their beards every time they passed the gate 
of the city ; and a small copper token was given them by way of 
receipt : one side bore a representation of a nose and mouth with a 
moustache and a long beard, and the words “ Money received,” on 
the reverse the date of the year. So strongly was this law resented, 
that in more than one case it led to the spilling of blood. Officers 
were stationed at the city gates with swords, and if any beard wearer 
refused to pay the tax, he was at once submitted to the ordeal of a 
gratuitous shaving. 

The Church has had much to do with beards. Many of the 
Popes have worn beards—for an instance, the beautiful portrait of 
Julius II. in the National Gallery, and many of the saints are por- 
trayed bearded. But the Greek and Roman Churches seem to 
have found something to quarrel over, even in the matter of shaving 
or wearing the hair on the chin. 

Ecclesiastics of the Greek Church retain the beard, while the 
Roman priest of to-day is not allowed to grow one unless he obtains 
the special permission of the bishop of his diocese; but the discipline 
on this matter has been altered, so that the rule which exists at 
present has not always been in vogue. In some of the orders, the 
lay-monks keep their beards while the priests shave. A special 
service exists in the Church for the blessing of the beards of all 
received into monastic orders. 

The clergy of the High Church party in England shave most 
zealously as a rule ; while those of liberal views, and dissenting 
ministers, frequently do not. 

The literature of the beard is not extensive, but some, it would 
appear, have elected to write on the subject. John Bulwer, “sur- 
named the Chirosopher,” published in 1650 his “ Anthropometa- 
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morphosis ; or, the Artificial Changeling,” which contains a good 
deal on the matter of beards. Dr. Doran mentions a remarkable 
attack on the practice of shaving, fromthe pen of the late James 
Ward, R.A., but it has not come under the writer’s notice. The 
work, which bears the title of “A Defence of the Beard,” is based 
chiefly upon Scriptural grounds. 

A most extraordinary pamphlet of but a few pages appeared in 
the year 1860, written by “‘ Theologos,” whoever he may be, called 
“Shaving a Breach of the Sabbath, and a hinderance to the spread 
of the Gospel.” Its author waxes eloquent over his subject, and 
describes the harrowing scenes (with which he appears to have an 
extensive knowledge) of the barbers’ shops on Sunday morning, 
while the bells are ringing for church—with its occupants lathered 
up to their noses, or awaiting the operation for which he professes 


such an inveterate dislike. 
ROGER E. INGPEN. 
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THE CUMBERLAND DIALECT. 


HE provincial dialects spoken in the north of England and the 
lowlands of Scotland all contain a strong Scandinavian 
element, consisting for the most part of Old Danish words.. The 
Cumberland language is no exception to the rule ; but one of its 
remarkable features is the presence in it of many words evidently 
derived from the Norse, or ancient language of Norway, which still 
survives as a spoken tongue in Iceland, and it has been conjectured 
that somewhere about the year 1000 a.D., bands of Norwegian 
Vikings crossed over from the Isle of Man, where they had previously 
established themselves, settled on the opposite coast of Cumberland, 
and there found congenial surroundings in the wild mountains and 
valleys of the Lake District. This theory has been ably advanced 
and supported by Mr. Robert Ferguson, in his Morthmen in Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland. 

One of the strongest pieces of evidence which he adduces 
in support of his argument is the occurrence of similar place- 
names in Norway and Cumberland, which point to the fact that 
Norwegian immigrants transferred to their newly adopted country 
names of localities with which they were familiar in the land of their 
birth, just as, in recent times, emigrants from the British Isles have 
bestowed the names of their native villages upon their new settle- 
ments in the Australian bush, or the backwoods of Canada. The 
following are examples of place-names common to Norway and the 
English Lake District : 


Lake District. Norway. 
Natland. Natland. 
Morland. Morland. 
Micklethwaite. Myklethvet. 
Braithwaite. Braathvet. 
Mell Fell. Mel Field. 
Roman Fell. Romun Field. 


The termination ¢Awaife is very common in Cumberland local 
names. Like the Norwegian /Aveit, it means a clearing in the 
primeval forest. Fell is an Old Norse word signifying a mountain. 
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It is in everyday use in Cumberland. The lake mountains are, or 
were until recently, known to the natives as the West Fells. In 
modern Norwegian the word, it will be observed, has become changed 
into fjeld, but in Iceland people still say fell. 

Other Cumberland words of distinctly Scandinavian origin are 
how, a-hill, derived from the Old Norse Aaugr ; tarn, a little lake, from 
the Norse Yorn ; tup, a ram, like the Swedish ¢wfp ; gimmer-lamb, a 
ewe lamb, corresponding to the Danish gimmerlam and the Icelandic 
lamb-gymber; scar, a precipice, from the Old Norse skor, and steg, a 
gander, like the Icelandic sfeggr. In the latter language, however, 
the term is applied to a cock-bird of any sort. We may compare 
with this our word “fowl,” which originally signified a bird of any 
description, but which in modern English is applied almost exclu- 
sively to domestic poultry. We may also notice lock, a small 
quantity of anything, Provincial Danish /oge; thrang, busy, Old 
Norse thraungr ; skelp, to smack, Old Norse ske/fa ; slocken, to 
quench thirst, Old Swedish s/ockna ; fettle, to repair, Old Norse fé/a, 
and ling, heather, a word common to all the Scandinavian languages. 
Loup, to leap, stang, to sting, and drucken, drunken, are not corrup- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon words, but are analogous forms from the 
Old Norse language, A/aupa, stanga, and druckinn. 

The local use of the particle “at,” instead of “to,” in such 
phrases as, “‘ My watch is broke, I mun get something done az it,” 
is said to be of Scandinavian origin ; so also, I believe, is the 
omission of the s in the possessive case. For example, Wiley moor 
means William’s allotment of moorland ; and Johnson holm means 
Johnson’s riverside meadow. At any rate, many of the Old Norse 
place-names in Cumberland are similarly compounded. Thus Raven- 
beck is Rafn’s beck, and Buttermere is Buthar'’s mere. 

There are two peculiarities in the dialect which immediately 
strike the stranger. One is the use of a plural noun followed by a 
verb of the singular number—“ Apples is scarce.” The other is the 
frequent use of the auxiliary verb in the future tense where we 
should use the present. “What’s that noise?” “It zl/ de the 
conveyance.” The future tense, as thus used, seems to imply that 
the remark is conjectural, and that the speaker makes it subject to 
correction. The phrase “I suppose,” as commonly used in English, 
implies that the speaker hazards a conjecture as to what follows ; 
but in Cumberland “I suppose” precedes the statement of a fact. 
“TI suppose Wiley Johnson is got away” is equivalent to the asser- 
tion Willie Johnson is dead. ‘I doubt” is another phrase which 
implies no doubt at all. “I doubt it is going to rain” means “I 
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am sure it will rain,” which is generally a safe prediction to make in 
the Lake District. “I guess” and “I reckon ” are frequently heard, 
and although they are generally set down as being American vul- 
garisms, they may more properly be classed as Old English expres- 
sions, a relic of the times of the Pilgrim Fathers. The word 
“cracker,” meaning a biscuit, belongs to the same category. The 
particles of assertion and negation, aye and nay, have also an old- 
world sound to southern ears. The pronunciation of the letter 7 is 
much slurred over and clipped in modern English speech. ‘The 
tendency had already begun in Shakespeare’s day ; “ He calls sport 
spot ” should be read “ He calls sporrut spawt.” The Cumbrians 
still continue to give the letter its full phonetic value, and pro- 
nounce birds “ borruds,” and worms “wurrums.” The dentals are 
frequently aspirated thus ; “ dodder,” to totter, is often pronounced 
dod-ther, butter but-ther, daughter dowt-ther, and so on. 

The long a in such words as stone, rope, home, moon is often 
softened into éa, and they become stéan, réap, héam, méan. The 
following table gives the usual pronunciation of the vowels :— 


AR, as in cart, is pronounced AJR, as in fair. 


AU, ,, naught, or Ow,” « Ge 
AY, o hay, - A, so 40. at. 
EA, ,, feather, - EE, »» bee. 
I, 59 40s ate, os EE, 5» bee. 
OA, ,, goat, “dl OR, a” ae 
OO, ,, book, ~ oo, »» loot. 
OU, ,, snout, ” Coo «» et 
OW, ,, crow, - AW, ,, awl. 
U, ” gun, ” U, ” put. 
UE, ,,  blue,) EE-U. 


EW, ,, new, J 


It is customary for wayfarers to address passing remarks to one 
another on the subject of the weather, and the dialect is rich in 
terms denoting the various conditions of the atmosphere. The 
usual salutation, “It’s a fine day,” evokes the reply, ‘‘ Aye, it wi/, 
but A doubt we'll have a sup of rain afore neet, because A looked at 
the glass and A seed she’d slipped a bit.” When the weather is wet 
it is said to be “ saft,” when showery it is “ droppy,” when windy it is 
“blowy,” when wet and windy it is “‘clashy” or “slashy.” If drizzly 
it is described as “ daggy,” if rough weather it is ‘‘ coarse,” if muddy 
“clarty,” if dry “‘ drofty,” if misty “ rowky,” if slippery “slape.” At 


certain times of the year a very violent wind rushes down from the 
top of Cross Fell. It is locally known as the “ Helm Wind” (that is, 
the whelmwind or whirlwind), and during the time it prevails the 
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weather is said to be “helmy.” When it shows signs of improve- 
ment, an opinion is expressed that it is “going to take up” or 
“going to come out fair.” A fall of snow is termed “a storm,” and 
when it settles fast upon the ground, a “feeding storm.” 

The Cumberland folk are very keen fishermen, and the state of 
the river for the time being affords an equally fertile topic of con- 
versation. When it is low they say, “ Eden (never “ie Eden) is very 
litle,” when it is rising, ‘Eden is coming down,” and when it is 
falling again, “ She is coming in a bit.” The smooth parts of a river 
are described as “ log-water,” and the drainage water, as opposed 
to spring water, is called “day-water.” In order to illustrate the 
words and phrases used in daily conversation, I have introduced two 
monologues, one by a farmer and the other by a gamekeeper, and I 
have added some supplementary remarks, in each case, by way of 
explanation. They are not entirely imaginary, but are composed of 
sentences and expressions which I have actually heard used by the 
people themselves, and they may serve to show their mode of speech 
and habit of thought :— 


Farmer (loquitur). So ye’ve landed at last! Well, A’se proud to see you. 
A’ll just tell the lad to louse the horses out of the conveyance. He’s déaf, but 
A’ll soon insense him. My missus has been only very middling. She's keeping 
better now ; but she’s very useless (helpless). What a meat there is in yon field 
the year! When them Irish beasts come, they was as lean as paddocks, and now 
they’re as fat as but-ther. It’s getting sare fogged up, however ; we began to 
ploo out a part of the field, and then rued it and gave over. Yon great saugh tree 
has mashed the dike. It’s bad for the land when the dikes is down, the beasts 
carries all the management into the plantings. This cundith has got properly 
stopped with mud. Gif A was just to rummel (stir) it a bit with a stick, it would 
soon hush awa’. There’s mint grawing here, A can feel it. Tash! A’se gotten 
a stang from a wesp. There’s a wesp est here. It’s a strong ’un, and the bees 
is coming out thick. It’s a very kittlesome and cankersome thing is a wesp 
stang. One of Jobbie’s lads, the Tom one, has got a venomed hand. He was 
stung by a slew-worm, and his arm swelled up, so he got it charmed by an Irish- 
man. Them from Connaught is best. They spits and breathes on the wound, 
A’ve heared tell gif an Irishman draws a ring round a téad with his finger, it 
can't stir, and them Irish beasts is tarrible for banishing snakes. A was once 
just about sitting down in some spratty grass in yonder slack, when an adder 
cummed out and fissed at me. Myword! Adidrun! Eels is a kind of adder. 
A was whiles tarrible fasbed with corns, but A had them charmed, and A’ve got 
shot of them now. A suppose Wiley Johnson is got away (is dead), him as 
used to drive the doddery car with a cuddy. A heard them say last evening as 
how he could not put on (survive) through the night. He’s the same kind 
(family) of Johnson as Neddie. One of his sons is a grosser, and tother’s a 
dthrapper. My litle tarrier likes Neddie badly. He’s full brother to the priest’s 
dawg. Eh! he’s a coarse un, and a right legger too! He caught a cor-dawg 
by the hind leg-and fairly knapped it with his teeth! That meeder perlangs to 
one Bull. They call him Bull. He's a foreigner from Yorkshire, and he has.a 
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brother lives in the East aboot Newcastle. He lives at the thacked house at the 
town-foot yonder, It used to be a jerry (beerhouse), but they laid it off (took 
away the licence). He’s a liesh (active) man, and always well donned. Te got 
couped (upset) riding in the post gig and might easy have been necked. The 
hub of the wheel was rotten. A’ve been cutting some breckins on the moss, to 
hap up (cover) the tatties with. It’s grand weather for lifting the tatties. There’s 
a kin’ o’ rowk hangin aboot. There’s fire in the air. When there’s fire in the 
air, the cows eats the thunder and it scurries (curdles) the milk. Mr. Hullock’s 
dowt-ther was marrit last week. It was just a quiet do (party), because his wife 
died the hinder end of February. She took bad with sciatics, and just sat in the 
corner and fratched (scolded). There were a canny few folk bidden, however. 
Mr. Hullock is a pure (real) gentleman, and doesn’t speak to one and snuff 
another. He always moves to you and passes the time o’ day on the road. 
Geordie Hudspith has the farm next hors (us). His father and mine was whole 
cousins. We marrow the farms thegither, and helps yen anither backwards and 
forruds of a thrang (busy) time. The gort (goat) was ailin sare and vara wake, 
so A butched it, and it made grand eating. A don’t care for meats much, but 
A’m bonny for tatties. Nay! you mun bide a bit, it’s only thray o’clock. This 
watch is a good ganner (goer), but she’s rather swift. A bought it aboot eleeven 
years syne. A’ll tell the lad to put to, and you'll have a sup of whiskey, may be, 
while he’s yoking the horses. 


“To land” is to arrive at one’s destination by any conceivable 
means, and “conveyance” is an equally elastic term, applicable to 
every kind of vehicle, including the railway train. Fog is the 
name given to the moss growing amongst the roots of the grass, 
which is then said to be “fogged up.” Clover seeds sown amongst 
the corn, which afford “ eatage” for cattle when the crop has been 
harvested, are denominated “clover fog.” “ Saugh” (pronounced saff) 
is the local name for the willow-tree. Other names for trees are: 
“ auk ” or “aik,” the oak ; “aum,” the wych-elm ; “ birk,” the birch ; 
“ bore-tree,” the elder ; “esp,” the aspen ; “eller,” the alder, from 
which are made the soles of the “clogs” usually worn in the country ; 
“ean,” the wild cherry-tree ; “hollin,” the holly ; “rowan,” the 
mountain ash ; and “ plantain,” the sycamore. A farmer who puts 
plenty of manure on his land is described as “a grand manager,” 
the term “management” being used as synonymous with manure 
(locally pronounced manner), which is derived from the French 
maneuvrer, to manage. A plantation of trees is called “a plant- 
ing.” Jobbie is short for Joseph. There are also Aitchie for 
Archibald, Wiley and Biley for William, Geordie for George, Libby 
for Elizabeth, and Peggy for Margaret (the association of Meggy- 
Peggy being analogous to Molly-Polly). Some of the local surnames 
are curiously contracted in common parlance. Thus Atkinson 
becomes Archin, Blenkinsop, Blenship ; Hetherington, Hatherton ; 
Hodgson, Hojin ; Rowanson, Rowson ; and Wilkinson, Wilki’son, 
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Many villages boast of a “white witch,” who is a rival t6 the duly 
qualified medical practitioner. When a child has an “ outstrike” 
and is “rashed,” or is suffering from “ wax-kernels ” (¢.e. swellings in 
the neck caused by its waxing too fast), it is promptly taken off 
to have the disease charmed away. The Scotch use similar charms. 
For instance, if a person is suffering from ringworm, the charmer 
sprinkles some ashes on the sore, and recites the following 


incantation :— 
** Ringworm, ringworm, red, 
Never mayest thou speed or spread, 
But aye grow less and less, 
And die away amang the ase !” 


Besides the expression “ put on,” there are “ put down,” to kill an 
animal, ‘‘ put to,” to harness horses to a carriage, and “ put about,” to 
be annoyed. The people are very clannish, and when they talk of “a 
foreigner from the East,” a stranger would naturally suppose that they 
are referring to a dusky native of India, or at least to a wise man 
from the distant Orient; but they are only speaking of some new- 
comer from the adjoining county of Northumberland. Every village 
is dignified with the name of “ town,” and the Cumberland folk are 
very fond of such combinations as “ town-foot,” “ bank-head,” “ tree- 
root,” “cart-bottom,” “ week-end.” They speak of “lifting” potatoes, 
not digging them ; of “shearing,” not reaping corn; of “clipping,” 
not shearing sheep; of “leading,” not carrying corn. Hay is made 
up into very large cocks, cailed “ pikes,” and the corn is set up into 
shocks of twelve sheaves, termed “ stooks.” Other curious farming 
terms are “ byre,” a cowshed ; “ pighull,” a pigstye ; “stoop,” a gate- 
post; “gripe,” a fork; “stint,” a grazing; “heck,” a rack; “hog,” a 
yearling lamb; “kirn,” a harvest-home entertainment ; “ riggin,” a 
roof ; “‘stee,” a ladder; and “stitches,” rows of turnips or potatoes. 

Now we will hear what the gamekeeper has to say: 


Gamekeeper (loquitur).—-A think we’d best torn in at this yet and hunt down 
by. [Opens gate, which falls flat on the ground.] By gar! She’s off her crooks. 
There’s a large cubby frequents these tormuts. [To dog.] Hi over, Bill, seek 
in, good dawg! Aho, Bill! The dog’s standing pointed yonder, Sir. Aho! 
down at fit, Bill! Bill! A’ll fetch thee away just now! It’s nobbrt a robbut 
he’s afther. A seed it smoot (creep) under the dike and hole yonder. [To dog.] 
War’ har’! A’ll gie thee a gay trouncing when A git till thee! Dang the dawg! 
He’s away this time. He’s givin’ hisself a gay lashing. A’ll gie thee sic a welt- 
ing, my lad. War’ har’, fie for shame! Hiin now! He’s roading something 
now, seest’er, there’s tied to be bords in this field. It’s always a smittle place 
for pairtridge when it’s tormuts. Have a care, Sir, there’s nowt (horned cattle) 
ahint the dike. Eh! they’re gone and it’s the big lot too, Well that caps a’! 
Down flush, Bill! They’re reet down in Jobbie’s tatties, A marked em down 
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fair between the white birk and yon scrunty eller tree. They’re going to be 
fashious, A doubt. A wish we may get them spattered and squandered abréad a 
bit. See, they’ve been scratting and basking on the dike-back here. Dashvit ! 
there's them noisy bairns brattling the dikes and ratching afther the bummelkites. 
Now here’s the spot where A seed ’em clap. [Bang! Bang! Bang!] Eh-h! 
the reek struck reet in ma face, and A could’nt see a thing afther A fired! A 
could never see which way they went. Down charge, Bill! Seek dead! Good 
dawg! Down at him, Bill! Eh! sic a grand bord and a plump ’un forby. 
Seek dead, Bill! We made a sad rattlin’ that time. Come-away-cub, Bill ! 


Gone away ! 


Well, we are complétly bét. They’re bad to find. We had best hunt that 
cant (corner of field) where the bent is grawing. It’s a bield (sheltered) spot 
and an odd corner hauds them, Na, they’re no here. Well, gif they’re not in 
this ley field A don’t know where they'll be. They’ve taken a queer road. The 
dawg seemed to get a waff of something here. They’ll have clapped and rosen 
again. What’s the dawg got there? Oh! it’s just a small bord. War’ trash, 
Bill! Ho awa’, min! We'll just slip over the dike and try this stibble. War 
fence, Bill! Down at heel! A see them fair, feedin yonder. Now they’ve seed 
hors and swatted. Gif we can get up to yon great aum with the ivins on’t, we'll 
manage ’em yet. Eh! they’re gone! A never seed the like on’t. See, they’ve 
parted two wayses, some’s gone into the corner of yun stibbles where there’s a 
lock (small quantity) of corn standing in stooks, and other féer bords is gone to 
the edge of the planting. We'll just run these swedes, The dawg seems kind of 
pointed! Hold up, Bill! It’s a phaysant cock. Down at wing, Bill! He’s 
roading something now. [Bang! Bang !] one, twi, thray, fer. I see the leg of 
yen hanging. It’s tied to lie now. They’ll carry a vast of shot gif they’re not 
hitten by an odd pickle in some deedly spot. The dawg is keen of picking that 
bent when he wants to puke. A’ve just the one dawg to-day. Kate’s lamed her 
eye sare. The star’s pricked, I reckon, and Fan has wramped (sprained) her fit. 
She’s very pensy (dainty) is Fan, but she’s bidsome. Dash, ma ould setter, was 
sadly foundered with the weet and cauld, and A was forced to put him down last 
back-end. There’s a vast of felties and cushats astor toyear, and seester yon 
peesweeps. We may get a skelp (a hit) at ’em just now may be. A should 
like well to see hors get a woodcock if we should happen to light on a yen. A’ve 
seed a yen in here odds ’o times now and again. Here’s a har’ lying on the car- 
road, but she’s strucken with flies and full o’ mawks, one of her lugs is roven off. 
This is our out-scrats, the robbuts has been scratting the ould semple (boundary 
bank) to pieces, and then the dawgs keep howking and riving it, and the beasts 
tramps it down, till it’s cleverly perished. It’s a rough shop, all whins, bréam, 
and thrustles. A was on the fell by thray o’clock 0’ Monday morning. They 
were speaning (weaning) the lambs, you could hear the yows bellowing. A was 
in a lash o° sweet when I cummed up, but it’s a coat colder there than it is down 
by. They’ve had some heavy speets and weets, and the fell was in a fair clash. 
The lord’s folk was out a Monday, and got 45 brace of droven bords. <A seed 
them deer at the know-ends last night. There were no rein-deer amang them. 
There was two read ’uns and the rest was bléew. Hist! A hear the pairtridge 
calling. They’ll be back directly. They like to be on their own heaf. I think 
we should be lifting, Sir. We shall have to give over shooting séan enéough the 
night. The days is beginning to cut (shorten) sare. 


“Smittle” means literally infectious, derived from the Danish 
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word smitie, contagion. ‘ Nowt” is another Scandinavian word, 
being the Old Norse aut, horned cattle. ‘ Brattle” combines the 
sense and sound of the words beat and rattle, and “ratch” means 
to rove about in a rough manner. 

“ Bummelkite,” or “‘ bumblekite,” the local name for the black- 
berry, is a puzzling word, and the glossaries do not explain it. Some 
vocabularies treat it as a corruption of bramble-kite, only to make 
that darker which was dark enough before, because it leaves the final 
syllable unexplained. Now 4z/e is a word still used in Cumberland 
to signify the stomach, and “ bummel” is near akin to “rummel,” 
which means to disturb. Indeed, the form of the word “bumble ” 
appears in bumble-bee, where it is evidently intended to give the 
idea of confused sound. Therefore the name “ bumble-kite ” seems 
to be a homely allusion to the effects of eating the fruit in question. 
Cumberland people always speak of “ pulling,” not picking, fruit. 
They call gooseberries “berries,” Zar exce//ence, and black currants 
“ black berries,” red and white currants “ wine berries.” Raspberries 
are “ rasps,” cranberries are “cranes,” bilberries are “ blea-berries,” 
and hips are “ choops.” 

The local pronunciation often appears to go by “the rule of 
contrary,” and one is sometimes tempted to believe that the natives 
have conspired to differ from the standard English speech. Thus, 
while we retain the old termination in the past participles, “ bitten,” 
“ beaten,” and “broken,” they use the forms “bit,” “bet,” and 
“-brok.” We, on the other hand, say “hit,” “got,” and “struck,” 
but they say “hitten,” “gotten,” and “strucken.” So “law” is 
pronounced “low,” and “low” “law”; “sweet” is pronounced 
“ swét,” and “ sweat” “sweet.” ‘“ Deaf” is pronounced “ deef,” but 
“sheaf” is pronounced “shef”; and “blind,” “find,” “wind,” 
“ bind ” have all a short vowel. ‘ Bent,” a name for coarse grass, 
is one of those words which we are almost surprised to find still in 
use. It occurs in the ancient ballad of “Chevy Chase,” which is 
written in a broad northern dialect :— 


‘* Bomen bickart (skirmished) uppone the bent 
With ther browd aras (arrows) cleare.” 


There are some other relics of Old English to be found in the 
Cumberland dialect. “ Rise” (pronounced rice) means brushwood 
used for fencing and weiring, but is only applied to it when cut for 
use. Chaucer uses it in the “ Miller's Tale” as applicable to grow- 
ing wood :— 


*¢ And therupon he had a gay surplys 
As whyt as is the blosme upon the rys,” 
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“Ratton” (a rat) is another Chaucerian word. Sometimes the 
language has quite a Scriptural tone. The dependants of a noble 
earl are referred to as “ the lord’s people,” or “ the lord’s folk” ; and 
we are told how some statesman (yeoman) has left his land to So-and- 
so, but that the righteous heir was his nevy. And when a traveller 
is asked whether he will “bide a bit and sup a few poddish” 
(porridge), he will reply, “ Nay, but 77/ put ye to confusion.” 

“Felties” are fieldfares. ‘‘Cushat” (a name for the wood- 
pigeon) is a contracted form of the Scotch cushie-doo. “ Cushie- 
cow ” is a pet name often applied to a cow, and the lady-bird is 
called a “cushie-cow-lady.” Other bird-names are: “ dub-craw ” 
and “corby-craw ” the carrion crow, “javrock” or “ jay-piet” the 
jay, “maggie-pie” the magpie (cf. jenny wren), “ peesweep” the 
pee-wit, “ whaup” the curlew, ‘“‘howlet” the owl, and “ throstle” 
the thrush. 

The close of the year is referred to as “the back end.” The 
“ fore-end ” and “ hinder-end” of the week are similar expressions, 
and where we should speak of “next Sunday,” the Cumberland 
people always say “ Sunday first.” 

“Whins” is the local name for furze, and appears to be the 
Gelic word guins, sharp points. ‘“ Heaf” is a very peculiar word 
(derived from the Old Norse Aef, a share), and is applied to the 
part of a fell-side common allotted to a particular flock of sheep. 
Each flock keeps to its own “heaf.” Some very quaint expressions 
are “ bride-loaf,” a wedding cake ; “ seeing-glass,” a mirror ; “ clout- 
hat,” a woman’s sun-bonnet ; “ ridding-out kéam,” a hair comb ; 
“ fireworks,” a magic-lantern display ; “ moley-man,” a mole-catcher ; 
“‘leg-weary,” tired; “leg up,” to trip up; “sneck up,” to wind 
‘literally to latch up) a clock. The verbs “feel” in the sense of to 
imell, and “lame” in the sense of to injure any part of the body, are 
zeculiar. We may add “ pipe-stopple,” the stem of a tobacco pipe ; 
** buttock,” a footstool ; “ tinkler folk,” the gipsies ; “last dress,” a 
shroud, which children are taught to work at school, and afterwards 
to present to their grandparents and other aged relatives—a kindly 
act, but one which betrays that lack of humour and sense of the 
ludicrous which is characteristic of Northern folk. A Cumbrian who 
goes to have his photograph taken announces that he has come to 
be “ struck.” 

All the foregoing words and idioms are still in use within a 
seven-mile radius of the Cathedral City, in spite of the efforts of the 
local press and the Education Department to instil a knowledge of 
the Queen’s English. But the quaint old words are fast disappear- 
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ing before the spread of knowledge and refinement. The past 
generation spoke a lingo uncouth to a degree, and almost 
unintelligible to natives of the South of England. With them died 
out a multitude of local terms, now only to be met with (if at all) in 
the pages of a Northern glossary. How many more will disappear 
with the present generation? No one will regret their loss so much 
as the student of comparative etymology. To him they are very in- 
structive. The provincial dialect of Cumberland, for instance, has 
told us of a fact, about which history and archeology are silent, the 
colonisation of the fells and dales of the English Lake District by 
settlers of Norwegian origin. 
THOMAS H. B. GRAHAM. 
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THE SEMI-JUBILEE OF STATE 
TELEGRA PHY. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the Post Office acquired, under an 
Act of Parliament, the then existing telegraphic system of the 
United Kingdom. The bulk of the system was owned by four 
principal telegraph companies—viz. the Electric and International, the 
United Kingdom, the British and Irish Magnetic, and the London 
and Provincial. On February 5, 1870, these companies were 
concentrated under one roof in the building in Telegraph Street, 
Moorgate Street, hitherto occupied by the Electric Company, an 
operation which taxed to the utmost the skill of postal and telegraph 
officials, and was only brought toa successful issue by the command- 
ing genius of Frank Ives Scudamore, one of the secretaries of the 
Post Office. Many things have happened since then. The Central 
Telegraph Office has been removed to St. Martin’s-le-Grand, where, 
after speedily exhausting the capabilities of the extensive accommoda- 
tion allotted to it twenty years ago, it has overflowed into an upper 
story which has been added to the building officially known as 
the “G.P.O. West.” It has also spread downwards, the pneumatic 
tubes now monopolising what was originally intended as the great 
central hall of the building ; and it has spread outwards, the cloak 
and dining rooms of the staff having been carried across the street at 
the back and connected with the main building by a wooden bridge. 
And the cry is still for more room. It seems probable that when the 
latest of the group of Post Office buildings in St. Martin’s-le-Grand— 
the “G.P.O. North ”—is fully occupied, the present building will be 
almost entirely given up to telegraph business. Compared with the 
“Telegraph Street” of a quarter of a century ago, or with the “ Loth- 
bury” of a more remote period, the “G.P.O. West” is a vast edifice. 
But what is it compared with the small room in the Strand, con- 
nected by a single wire with Nine Elms, which formed the only 
telegraph office in London less than half a century ago? 
The statistics of the Central Telegraph Office, or “T.S.,” as it is 
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telegraphically called, are a wonder in themselves. Twenty-five years 
ago the number of persons employed did not exceed 500. Now it 
exceeds 3,000, of whom nearly one-third are women. Nor do these 
figures include messengers and other persons not engaged in the 
actual work of telegraphy, so that, all told, the Jersonnel of the 
Central Office must be equal to the population of a small town. And 
if similar in numbers it is also similar in composition ; for it includes 
old men and maidens, young men and spinsters, lads and lasses, 
all of them under the paternal care of Mr. H. C. Fischer, the genial 
and kindly controller. The acquisition of the telegraphs has had a 
beneficent influence on the administration of the Post Office generally, 
inasmuch as it has led to the employment of women in most of the 
departments. Women are employed in bringing savings bank 
deposits to account, in checking and auditing postal orders, in 
returning letters, and waiting on the public in the numerous branch 
post offices situated in London and other great cities. For the work 
of telegraphy women would appear to be especially fitted. Nowhere 
is this more apparent than in the great Central Office, where they may 
be seen employed in nearly every capacity. Their docility, nimble- 
ness of touch, patience, and intelligence mark them out for an 
employment in which monotony and movement are strangely mixed. 
The increase in the number of women employed by the Post Office 
in telegraphy is not the least important feature of the progress of 
the past quarter of a century. But men will probably continue to be 
largely employed in the great centres, for there are many duties, and 
notably those in connection with the transmission of news for the 
press, which is mostly carried on during the night, for which they are 
best qualified. In the technical and scientific branches, too, men 
must continue to hold their own, for the “ New Woman,” or even 
the advanced woman, is hardly likely to venture into the domain of 
the telegraph engineer or the electrician. 

Next to the workers at the Central Office naturally comes their 
work, This is represented by the number of telegrams transmitted, 
or dealt with, and here we find a striking comparison between 1870 
and 1895. Inthe former year the combined telegraph companies 
dealt with something like 10,000 messages a day in their several 
metropolitan offices. To-day the number dealt with by the Post 
Office in its central office is 112,000, or more than eleven dimes as 
many, exclusive of news for the press, which, on a busy night, may 
reach half a million of words, or more than 200 columns of, say, the 
Standard newspaper. The number of ordinary messages is that for 
an average day ; but there are many days in the year when, from a 
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strange variety of causes, the number is greatly exceeded. A big 
race, where either horses or boats are engaged, a thick fog, a royal 
wedding, a coming Bank holiday, an increase in the Bank rate (so 
much to be desired in these days !), or a “smash up” in the City 
will each and all lead to a large increase in telegraphy. Thus the 
“Cup Day” at Goodwood last year produced a total of more than 
137,000 telegrams through the Central Office, while the foggy 
Christmas Eve of 1891 gave a total of more than 140,000. Again, 
the day previous to the royal wedding of 1893 witnessed the 
arrival and despatch of 140,570 telegrams at and from the Central 
Office, while the record was fairly broken on the Friday preceding 
the August Bank holiday of last year, when the number exceeded 
145,000. From this it would appear that John Bull is most lavish 
in the matter of telegrams when he is “on pleasure bent.” As with 
ordinary telegrams so with those for the press. The introduction of 
the Home Rule Bill gave rise to the record number of more than a 
million words, while the second reading and division was not far 
behind with more than 800,000. But for the fact that the Post 
Office has greatly improved the methods of transmission during the 
past twenty-five years, it would have been impossible to deal with 
these “ avalanches” of work on special occasions. The Wheatstone 
fast-speed apparatus is almost entirely used for press messages. It 
was called a “ fast-speed” instrument twenty-five years ago, when it 
was only capable of transmitting and receiving seventy words a 
minute, or thereabouts. What may it not be called now, when as 
many as six hundred words can be passed through it—a veritable 
“ lightning conductor,” surely? The Wheatstone is not only rapid 
in its action ; it is also automatic, and its work may be prepared for 
it in advance by as many hands as there are slips of news to be 
transmitted. ‘This preparation consists in perforating on a paper 
riband the sign representing the letters and words to be transmitted, 
an idea said to have been borrowed from the Jacquard loom. The 
riband is then passed through the “transmitter” at a speed suited 
to the capacity of the conducting wire, such capacity being deter- 
mined by its length, its insulation, and whether it is complicated by 
cable or underground sections, which have a retarding effect. An 
average speed would probably be from 400 to 500 words a minute, 
or about em fimes as fast as the fastest operator can transmit by 
hand. More than this: the perforated riband, once prepared, is 
available for a number of transmissions, and may be passed from the 
faster to the slower instruments at will. Thus a speech sent to 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham simultaneously, at 500 
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words a minute, may be afterwards sent to Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Dundee at 400, and to Dublin and Cork at 300. The result at the 
distant end is precisely the same as that produced by the Morse 
recorder, z.e. long and short marks, or “dots and dashes,” as they 
are telegraphically called, on a paper riband, which can be cut up and 
parcelled out amongst as many transcribers as are required to keep 
pace with theinstrument. Reduced to non-telegraphic parlance, the 
operation might be popularly described thus: The operator who 
prepares the perforated riband might be likened to a member writing 
out his speech, the transmission by wire to the utterance of the 
speech, the dots and dashes to the shorthand writer’s notes, and 
the “writing up” to the transcription of the notes. What the press 
owes to the Wheatstone system can only be understood by those 
whose memories carry them back forty years, when the rate of trans- 
mission rarely exceeded thirty words a minute, and when a couple 
of columns of telegraphed matter was about the quota of the average 
provincial newspaper. 

The Post Office is only a carrier of news, and not a purveyor, 
as the companies were. In their days the supply was poor as to 
quality, mean as to quantity, and exorbitant as to charge. Mr. 
Scudamore, to whose commanding genius we owe the system of State 
telegraphy, undertook to establish “ free trade in the collection of news 
for the press, with low rates for the transmission of such news, no 
matter by what or how many agencies it might be collected.” This 
undertaking led to the creation of such agencies as the Press 
Association and the Central News, to which the public, and espe- 
cially the provincial public, owe so much. These agencies have 
intimate relations with the Post Office, and the two together have 
placed the news service of the country on a footing which was 
wholly unattainable under the system obtaining prior to 1870, and 
which is probably not excelled by the much-vaunted system in opera- 
tion in America, where State telegraphy has not yet been intro- 
duced. ‘The service has only one drawback: it does not pay—se. 
it does not pay the Post Office. The rates are low, and the distances 
are long ; and although the bulk of the news is sent at night, when 
the wires would otherwise be idle, the staff charges are high, as night 
work is expensive and mostly falls to experienced men. Probably 
the service is looked upon as a gift to education, just as the carriage 
of newspapers by post, also unremunerative, is looked upon. Be 
that as it may, the telegraphic service of the press has come to be 
regarded as part of our national life. But the press help themselves 
as well as are helped by the news agencies and the Post Office. 
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Most of the leading provincial newspapers have London offices and 
London editors, who are en rapfort with the offices of publication by 
means of special wires hired from the Post Office between 6 P.M. and 
6a.M. Over these wires, of which some newspapers have two, a 
large quantity of matter is telegraphed, quite apart from the services 
of the news agencies, which is another feature of State telegraphy 
undreamt of a quarter of a century ago. We may not pry too closely 
into the secrets of the prison houses of Fleet Street and the Strand ; 
but a curious story has come to us, illustrating how the telegraph 
annihilates distance and is a veritable “opensesame.” A Fleet Street 
editor was locked out of his sanctum one night and could not make 
the telegraph clerk hear, although he bombarded the street door in 
the most violent manner. He bethought him of the telegraph, and 
walking down to the Central Office begged them to wire to Glasgow to 
ask Fleet Street to open the door. When he returned the telegraph 
clerk received him smilingly on the door-step, the message having 
travelled from St. Martin’s-le-Grand to Glasgow and back to Fleet 
Street in much less time than it took the editor to travel the short 
half-mile from the post office to the newspaper office ! 

Passers along St. Martin’s-le-Grand have little idea of the con- 
tents, other than human beings, of the ‘*G.P.O. West.” From base- 
ment to roof it is stored with the appliances of telegraphy of the 
most costly and complicated character. In the basement is contained 
the “ motive power ” of the whole establishment, in the shape of the 
batteries used to actuate the wires, and the steam engines used to 
create pressure and vacuum for the pneumatic tubes. The batteries 
are contained in 27,000 cells, ranged on shelves three and a half miles 
in length. Probably half a mile of shelving was sufficient twenty- 
five yearsago What an innocent-looking thing a battery cell is! 
a glass or earthenware jar, filled with a dirty-looking liquid, in which 
a metal plate is immersed, the upper side, or rather the “ top end,” 
joined to a copper wire. And yet there may be hatching there 
treasons, stratagems, swindles, life, death, joy, sorrow, or any of the 
emotions which constitute the pain or the pleasure of living. You 
press a knob on the top floor of the building, and, with the quickness 
of thought, some of that liquid is taken up, and a signal is recorded 
in Birmingham or a letter is printed in Berlin. The countryman 
was not so far wrong when, unable to see the messages passing along 
the wires, and wondering how they got past the posts, he concluded 
that they must be sent in a “fluid state”! Batteries will not work 
without “refreshment” any more than barristers; hence the 
operations constantly going on for renewing the liquid and adding 
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to the constituents by which chemical action is set up and maintained, 
Simple as the batteries of to-day appear, they have an immediate and 
a sustaining power far beyond those of a quarter of a century ago, 
and incomparably greater than that of the sand and sulphuric acid 
battery associated with the introduction of telegraphy fifty or more 
yearsago. The other motive power of which we spoke—the steam 
engines—is not so obvious a necessity in telegraphy as the battery 
Strictly speaking it is not used for telegraphing, but as an adjunct to 
the wire. Telegraphing over short distances—as within towns, for 
instance—is a very costly operation. It requires the same number 
of operators —one at each end—and the same number of instruments 
as for the longest distances. But compressed air will blow a 
telegraph form through a metal tube as far as two or three miles in 
as many minutes ; and the steam engines are used to compress the 
air by means of which the pneumatic tubes are worked. The 
engine room at the Central Office resembles nothing so much as the 
engine room of a great steamship, except that the engines are on 
the “ beam” principle, as being best suited to the peculiar work in 
which they are engaged. They are magnificent specimens of the 
engineer’s craft, and have a stately appearance, due in large measure 
to their leisurely stroke as compared with the hurried action of the 
marine or electric light engine. Night and day these engines are 
employed in pumping air into, or exhausting it out of, huge “con- 
tainers,” which are connected with the tube room overhead. ‘There 
are no fewer than thirty-six pneumatic tubes radiating throughout 
the Metropolis, buried under the pavement amongst the gas and 
water pipes, and every now and then crossing the path of the 
telegraph wire, whose handmaid they are. It is desired, say, to send 
a message from St. Martin’s-le-Grand to Charing Cross. Here is 
a tube-like felt-covered box which will contain one or a dozen 
message forms at pleasure. Place the form inside ; secure the open 
end of the box, or “ carrier,” as it is called, by means of an elastic 
band ; insert the box in the mouth of the tube ; admit the com- 
pressed air, and away it goes across Newgate Street, along Paternoster 
Row, down Ludgate Hill, up Fleet Street, and along the Strand, 
where, at No. 448, it projects itself under the nose of the attendant 
with a thud and a rebound, in almost shorter time than it takes to 
describe the operation. All the airis stored at the Central Office, so 
that if it be desired to reverse the operation—ée. to senda message 
from the West End to the City—it is only necessary to transmit an 
electric. signal, when vacuum is turned on, and the “carrier” js 
sucked in, which a minute before had been blown out. The tubes 
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are, in fact, gigantic pea-shooters! What may be called the work- 
ing gear of the tubes is in itself a most interesting sight. It has 
been mostly designed by officials of the Telegraph department, and 
is unique of its kind. Indeed, the whole pneumatic system of 
the Central Office is an “exhibit” of the most interesting kind, 
and an object of just pride with those who have it in charge. 

Half a century ago there was only one telegraph instrument in 
use for practical purposes in these islands, if not in the world. To- 
day their number is legion, and this is nowhere more apparent than 
in the Central Office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Cooke and Wheat- 
stone’s “ double-needle ” telegraph of fifty years ago is not to be 
found there, except, perhaps, in the museum. But its lineal descend- 
ant, the “single-needle,” is strongly in evidence, and still holds its 
own over short distances and to small towns where the messages are 
few and the skill of the operator is not great. The signals are both 
visual and aural, the messages being sometimes read off by sight and 
sometimes by sound, the latter created by the beating of the needle 
against the ivory pins or “stops” which keep it in position. In this 
respect it is a useful apparatus at small country offices, where the 
eye of the postmaster or postmistress cannot always be spared to 
watch the needle. The arbitrary or “ call” signal is just as often as 
not heard when the eye of the postmaster, it may be, is engaged 
scanning the signature to a money order or in deciphering the obscure 
address of a letter he is trying to sort. Next in importance above 
the single-needle telegraph is the Morse system, which, in common 
with a good many succeeding improvements in telegraphy, we owe to 
America. Here, again, we have an instrument which lends itself 
both to sound and sight reading. The Morse alphabet, as most 
people know, is composed of short and long marks, or “ dots” and 
“‘ dashes,” as they are telegraphically called; thus: .—A.—... 
B. —.—. C,and soon. These signs are either imprinted on a 
riband of paper and read by sight, or they are impressed by magnetic 
attraction on a metal stud and read by the ear. The instru- 
ment which performs the first-mentioned operation is called the 
“recorder” and the latter the “sounder.” ‘I'wenty-five years ago 
it was the exception for telegrams to be read off by sound, except on 
an instrument known as “ Bright’s bell,” which has been long since 
disused. Now it is the exception when messages are not read by 
sound, unless in the case of the fast-speed instruments, which, of 
course, signal too rapidly for the ear to follow. Sound reading 
denotes a great advance in telegraphy, for it not only enables the 
paper riband to be dispensed with, but it implies the use of a 
aculty—that of hearing—which is more to be depended on than that 
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of sight ; and it admits of a more concentrated effort on the part of 
the operator. 

A quarter of a century ago wires and instruments were only 
worked on what is called the “simplex” principle—ze. they only 
carried a single message in one direction at one time. It was 
not unlike a single line of railway, where trains cannot pass each 
other except at a crossing station—the crossing station in the case of 
the telegraph being the point where the wire is divided and a trans- 
mitting station set up. The first advance upon the simplex, or one- 
way, system was the duplex, or two-way, system, which was introduced 
some time after the telegraphs were acquired by the Post Office. One 
Gintl, an Austrian, was the first to discover the principle of the 
duplex method, and one Stearns, an American, was the first to apply 
it practically. It is now very extensively used, and has, indeed, 
become almost an everyday method of telegraphy, much as it was 
marvelled at when first introduced. It can hardly be popularly 
described in these pages ; but, to fall back on the single line of 
railway analogy, it would hardly be too much to say that two separate 
trains of thought can now be got past each other on the same line of 
telegraph, without the aid of a crossing station. In fact, up and 
down trains can be started continuously from either end of the 
wire, without the least risk of their coming into collision, or even of 
their contents becoming ‘“ mixed up” in any way. Here, then, the 
carrying capacity of a telegraph wire was doubled by simply adjusting 
the instruments at either end—a result equivalent to doubling a 
railway without laying down another set of rails! But, in telegraphy, 
the wonder of to-day becomes the commonplace of to-morrow, and 
hardly. had the duplex system been fairly established when the 
quadruplex system was evolved from the fertile brains of our elec- 
tricians. This, as its name implies, is a four-way system, capable of 
doubling the result obtained from the duplex, and being in turn 
outdone by the sextuplex, or the multiplex, as it is sometimes called, 
which gives a sixfold result of the original simplex of twenty-five 
years ago. One may reasonably ask whether the wires are not more 
rapidly used up under all this pressure of electricity forced through 
them, so to speak. In practice, we believe, this is not so, although 
it will probably be found that a better class of wire—perhaps even 
copper itself—has been introduced in recent years, in order to meet 
the demand for high-speed telegraphy, just as steel rails have super- 
seded iron. ones. It is not altogether correct, perhaps, to speak of 
the duplex, the quadruplex, and the sextuplex as separate systems of 
telegraphy. ‘They are, in reality, methods which have been grafted 
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on the Morse system, which is the basis of all of them, and which 
seems likely to be the subject of many more improvements and 
adjustments. An instrument of a totally different kind from those 
already described is to be found in the Hughes type-printer, which 
records Roman characters ona riband of paper, not wholly unlike that 
on which the dots and dashes of the Morse system are recorded. 
The Hughes may be called the international instrument, because it is 
largely, if not exclusively, used for maintaining communication with 
the Continent, and was taken over by the Post Office from the late Sub- 
marine Telegraph Company. Perhaps this is the cleverest, as it cer- 
tainly is the most interesting, of all the forms of telegraphic apparatus. 
The operator “plays” on keys, not unlike those of a piano, and in doing 
so he produces the printed message at his own end of the wire as well 
as at the distant end. He is able, therefore, to check himself, so to 
speak, as he goes along, and he can file away the printed slip as an 
evidence of the correctness of his work. And yet not wholly so, 
because the underlying principle of the Hughes system is the per- 
fect synchronism of the instruments at either end of the wire. This 
instrument is a perfect masterpiece of mechanical ingenuity—a 
triumph of skill which, again, we owe to our friends across the 
Atlantic, where, strange to say, it is not so much in use as in this 
country and on the Continent. A key is pressed at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, and a letter is jerked out in Berlin, or Vienna, or, it may be, 
in St. Petersburg ; while, under certain combinations, as many as 
five letters may be produced during a single revolution of the type 
wheel. ‘The Hughes is emphatically an instrument of which it may 
be said that “ he who runs may read” ; but the “ keying” process is 
by no means so simple as it looks, for a certain “ touch ” is required 
which not every telegraphist is able to bring into play, and there is a 
“jar” which is disconcerting to some. But it is a noble instrument, 
standing quite apart from all its competitors, and not likely to be 
beaten by any of them as a “single” system. Yet another instru- 
ment, or apparatus, claims our attention ere we quit the “ galleries” 
of the great Central Office. It is none other than the “ National 
Timekeeper,” the apparatus that transmits the Greenwich time 
current throughout the kingdom, and fires time guns at several 
places, including that which is fired daily at one o’clock from the 
grand old castle of Edinburgh. This apparatus is called the 
**Chronofer””—the “time-maker,” literally. It does not lend itself 
readily to popular description, but it is none the less interesting on 
that account. All the wires over which it is desired to transmit the 
time current are connected with the chronofer, and when it is 
brought into action the instruments usually connected with the 
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wires are “cut out,” as it is called, so that there is free scope for the 
instantaneous transmission of the current. The action of the 
chronofer is automatic, so that the errors incidental to human in- 
tervention are shut out from its operations. The chronofer pro- 
bably dates back to the time when Cromwell Fleetwood Varley was 
electrician to the late Electric and International Telegraph Com- 
pany—a man of unbounded genius as well as unbounded enthusiasm 
in his profession, to whom many improvements in early telegraphy 
are due. It is hardly to be wondered at that the Central Telegraph 
Office, with so many interesting objects under its roof, should have 
become one of the show places of the Metropolis. It has been 
visited, during the last twenty-five years, by most of the royal and 
distinguished personages who have come to England from abroad, 
and by nearly all the notabilities in our own country. One of the 
most recent visits was that of the Prince and Princess of Wales, who, 
accompanied by a numerous suite, were conducted over the building 
by the Postmaster-General and a numerous following of secretaries 
and other officials. This will probably be known as the semi-jubilee 
royal visit. 

Outside the Central Office the evidences of progress during twenty- 
five years are not less striking than they are within. Three thousand 
telegraph offices existing in 1869 have increased to nearly ten 
thousand in 1894, while the instruments connecting them have in- 
creased from little more than four thousand to considerably more 
than twenty-six thousand. The mileage of land lines of telegraph 
has increased from less than fifteen thousand to more than thirty-two 
thousand ; while the mileage of single wires has increased from less 
than sixty thousand to more than two hundred thousand. A curious 
calculation arises here as to the number of poles, arms, and insulators 
required to support this enormous mileage of wire carried along 
roads, railways, and canals—up the steep hill-side, down the smiling 
valley, and across the level plain. But published statistics are silent 
on the point, and only an expert in telegraph engineering could work 
the figures out for us. Submarine cables have increased in number 
from twenty in 1869 to one hundred and thirty-six in 1894, and their 
mileage of wire from less than seven hundred to more than eight 
thousand. Nowhere, perhaps, are the beneficent results of State 
telegraphy more apparent than in this increase of submarine com- 
munication within the United Kingdom. Not only has Ireland 
benefited very largely in this respect, but the remote parts of Scot- 
land have been brought within the pale of civilisation, so to speak, 
and the fishing industry especially has received a stimulus which it 
sadly needed twenty-five years ago. The early produce of the 
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Channel and the Scilly Islands can be “ placed” on the London and 
other markets “ by wire” at a cost which would have been deemed 
impossible in the days of the telegraph companies ; while the bare 
fact that a telegram may be sent from Jersey to John o’Groat’s, or 
from Scilly to Shetland, for séxpence, creates a kind of spasm in the 
writer, who remembers when the charge from Edinburgh to London 
was something like ¢welve shillings! Another beneficent result of 
submarine telegraphy under the Post Office is the connecting of 
lighthouses and lightships with the shore, so that ships may be sig- 
nalled when in safety or succoured when in straits. Until com- 
paratively recently the State did not own the submarine cables to the 
Continent, but since the termination of the concessions held by the 
late Submarine Telegraph Company the Post Office has stepped into 
its place, and become the joint owner with the other Governments of 
the Continental lines, with the best results to the public both as 
regards tariff and service. The Post Office not only lays, but repairs 
and maintains its own cables, and for this purpose it is the owner of 
two handsome cable ships, one of which is stationed at Dover, and 
the other at Woolwich, and both of which are manned by permanent 
officers of the department. 

The grand result of all these appliances in the shape of wires, 
cables, instruments, offices, and so forth, is that more than seventy 
millions of telegrams were forwarded in 1894, as compared with less 
than seven millions in 1869. ‘That is to say, the work has increased 
tenfold, while, roughly speaking, the appliances have only increased 
five- or six-fold. So much for concentration, uniformity, and greatly 
improved methods of transmission. What the increase in telegraphy 
means to the nation at large cannot be adequately measured in a 
brief notice in these pages. The telegraph companies never pre- 
tended that their system was co-extensive with national requirements ; 
they rather boasted that the wires were only used by persons 
engaged in speculative businesses, where the “turn of the market” 
was all-important, and by the general public only in matters of life 
and death. And they boasted truly, for what may be called social 
or friendly telegraphy was practically unknown, and it would have 
been deemed a gross extravagance in those days to announce a 
birth or to acclaim a birthday over the wire. This was not simply 
because the charges were high—prohibitive, in fact—bvut because 
there was no attempt to “educate” the general public to the use of 
the telegraph, and because of the uncertainty which always prevailed 
whether a telegram prepaid according to the tariff of the company 
accepting it would not become a further charge on the person to 
whom it was to be delivered. The Post Office has changed all this, 
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It has brought the telegraph to the doors of the people by opening 
nearly ten thousand offices throughout the country ; it has intro- 
duced a low, uniform, and intelligible tariff ; and it has established 
such accuracy, swiftness, and precision in the transmission of 
telegrams that people are no longer afraid to trust either their 
secrets or their sentiments to the wire. In 1869 the average charge 
for an inland telegram was 2s. 2d. To-day it is a trifle under 8¢.,, or 
less than one-third, with a minimum of 6d. The poor, therefore, 
are no longer debarred from using the telegraph, and the rich are 
encouraged to use it more and more, with the result that life is made, 
if not happier, at least freer from care and anxiety than in the 
days when people had to depend on the slow post for news of 
distant relatives. 

The Post Office did well to celebrate the semi-jubilee of State 
telegraphy at the end of January last, and Mr. Arnold Morley 
never spoke to better purpose, or more happily, than, when proposing 
the toast of the Queen, he pointed out that the reign of her Majesty 
had witnessed both the commencement and the rapid develop- 
ment of the telegraphic system of the country. How rapid that 
development has been was well illustrated by an extract from Mr. 
Greville’s diary under date 1836, in which he mentioned that the 
King’s Speech had been delivered in Paris within twenty-nine hours 
of its delivery in London—*“a rapidity of transmission that was 
almost incredible.” That is not yet sixty years ago, and to-day you 
may step into the Central Office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand and hold 
instantaneous communication with your friend in Paris by means of 
the telephone ! At the celebration referred to the Marquis of Ripon 
and the Earl of Kimberley alluded to the colonial and international 
advantages arising from the use of the telegraph, the latter looking 
forward to the time when ‘‘the whole Empire would act for all great 
purposes as one body, and when we might exercise an influence on 
the whole world which had probably never been equalled in the past.” 

At the moment in which these pages receive their final touch 
there comes the announcement that the Prince of Wales has just 
sent an autograph telegram from the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion to the Duke of Connaught at Aldershot. This was accomplished 
by means of the “ Telautograph” of Mr. Elisha Gray—an apparatus 
requiring as many as four wires, and representing, in its present 
condition, rather the luxury than the liberty of telegraphing. But who 
can tell what it may have accomplished when the jubilee, or, still 
more, the centenary, of State Telegraphy comes to be celebrated, and 
when Mr. Preece’s dream of telegraphing without wires shall have 
been realised ? 
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A SUN-MYTH. 


= HOU hast burned up our cornfields and vineyards, with drought not a 
river can run: 

We must bind thee with cords in the heavens, we must stay thee from rising, O 
sun.” 

And they gathered the storm-clouds around him, sent the mists to deprive him of 
light, 

But Samson, the sun in his glory, burst asunder their bonds with his might. 

He waved o’er the earth his bright tresses of fire till it drooped at his feet, 

And men fell in myriads before him consumed by the merciless heat. 

** We are smitten, we perish,” they cried, ‘‘ our lives fade away in an hour! 

O Delilah, fair queen of the night, thou alone canst diminish his power ; 

We beseech thee, we pray, for he loves thee, discover what gives him his force, 

That at last we may hold him in bondage, and stay the fierce sun in his course.” 

Then Delilah caressed him and whispered, ‘* Oh, tell me wherein thy strength 
lies?” 

And he answered, ‘* When bound with green willows, my glory fades from me and 
dies.” 

So they wound them about him while sleeping, and stood round his couch in a ring, 

And Delilah cried, ‘* Waken, my sun-god—thy foes be upon thee, O king !” 

And Samson leapt up from his slumber—the withes shrivelled up as with fire, 

His foemen he smote as they scattered away from the heat of his ire. 

‘* Thou hast mocked me, thou terrible sun-god ; now tell me in truth of thy 
strength !” 

And three times he told and deceived her, till a-weary he yielded at length, 

And lay down on Night’s knee, exclaiming, ‘‘ My secret at last thou shalt share— 

The power of thy sun-god exists in the long golden locks of his hair ;— 

If reft of my rays strength will fail me, and I shall grow feeble and old ;” 

And so sank into sleep, and Delilah shore off his bright tresses of gold. 

Then the clouds gathered round him and jeered him, bereft him of glory and sight ; 

No more could his bright rays break through them—no more rose the sun in his 
might. 

And they placed him afar in the heavens, bound him firmly with fetters of brass, 

Where no help, they imagined, could reach him, where they knew that no radiance 

could pass. 

Then he cried to the Ruler of all things, ‘‘O Thou that beholdest my woes, 

Grant me strength, ere I die, to avenge me upon my base, treacherous foes !” 

And his locks grew afresh in their splendour—his might came upon him again, 

As he stood ’twixt two pillars of cloud which supported the tempest and rain ; 

And he clasped them, and drew them together, and lightning flashed forth from 
the sky, 

And Samson, the sun-god triumphant, sank down with his foemen'to die. 


W, E. WINDUS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


“ Booxs FATAL TO THEIR AUTHORS.” 


HIS is the piquant and attractive, though not quite accurate or 
defensible title bestowed by Mr. P. H. Ditchfield upon the 
latest contribution to Mr. Wheatley’s Book-lover’s Library. I look 
in the New English Dictionary, which has just reached “ Fatal,” 
and I find among seven meanings advanced one that lends 
some show of excuse for Mr. Ditchfield’s employment of the word 
in the sense it bears in the title of the book. Under head No. 7 
appears the following : “The hyperbolical use of the word.... 
gives rise to a weakened sense: causing serious harm, disastrous, 
gravely mischievous.” In burlesques or light composition this use 
is serviceable and pardonable. Pope speaks of the shears as fatal 
which effected the severance of the lock from the fair head of 
Belinda in “ The Rape of the Lock,” and with happy audacity styles 
them a “ fatal engine” ; and Dryden, in “ Absalom and Achitophel,” is 
even bolder, speaking of “fatal mercy.” Books fatal to their authors 
should, however, I opine, mean books that have brought their writers 
to death, and not those that have driven them into exile or in- 
volved them in troubles and afflictions. There are plenty of books 
that have been in the true sense fatal to their authors. Take as an 
instance the translation by Etienne Dolet of a dialogue erroneously 
assigned to Plato, “ The Axiochus.” In this Dolet was indiscreet or 
unscholarly enough to render “after death thou shalt be nothing,” 
rien, into rien du tout, nothing at all. This sufficed for his enemies, 
who had long been on the look-out for a chance of burning him, 
and burned he was, his books being condemned in the unchastened 
language of the sixteenth century as containing “damnable, per- 
nicious, and heretical doctrines.” 


CALAMITIES OF AUTHORS. 


AM not finding great fault with Mr. Ditchfield for his title. 
His book has given me much amusement, and revived some 
half-forgotten memories. Had he, moreover, used what is decidedly 
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the best title for his work, ‘‘ Books which have proved Calamitous 
to their Authors,” he would have suggested the “ Calamities of 
Authors” of the elder Disraeli, in whose wake he is compelled to 
sail. Still, fatal is fatal, and some of the vicissitudes experienced by 
those with whom Mr. Ditchfield deals are much too slight to justify 
the application of the word. In the case of poor Prynne, whose 
“‘Histriomastix, or the Player’s Scourge” cost him the loss of his 
ears and a fine of £5,000, caused him to be branded on the cheeks 
with “S. L.” (systematic libeller), and condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, the punishment awarded might almost justify the use 
of the word. Ovid died unhappily in exile, but the cause of his 
banishment is not known to have been, and probably was not, his 
books. Bonaventure Despériers, the author of the “ Cymbalum 
Mundi,” though the valet de chambre to the Queen of Navarre, was 
compelled to fly for his life, and after years of poverty and wandering 
committed suicide through fear of starvation. To him then, in- 
directly at least, his satire, for such the “Cymbalum Mundi” is, 
did prove fatal. He, however, escapes mention in Mr. Ditchfield’s 
volume. Nobody now seriously believes that the death of 
John Keats, who comes into Mr. Ditchfield’s list, is attributable to 
the articles in “ Blackwood’s” or the “Quarterly.” Not all the 
eloquence and poetry of Shelley, nor the banter of Byron, can win 
acceptance for such an idea. 
THE PURGATORY OF WRITERS. 
N the heterogeneous collection of names which he supplies, 
Mr. Ditchfield includes very many concerning which he mus: 
himself have doubts. Dr. Dee, the necromancer, died in poverty 
and misery, “his downfall being brought about by his works, but 
mainly by his practices.” Bishop Virgil is advanced as a man ex- 
communicated by the Church for his errors. He was subsequently, 
however, canonised, and diced in the odour of sanctity. Galileo 
incurred imprisonment at the hands of the Inquisition for his scientific 
“heresies,” but he, too, was set free, and died in his bed at an 
advanced age. Roger Bacon’s works may have been indirectly fatal 
to him, by weakening him ; but he survived his long imprisonment 
in Paris, and died in his beloved Oxford, where he is buried. Samuel 
Johnson, the author of “ Julian the Apostate,” also underwent im- 
prisonment, was pilloried, and publicly whipped. With change of 
times, however, he got a pension, and was offered a deanery. If im- 
prisonment constitutes fatality, George Wither, whose best poems 
were written in the Marshalsea, and whose “caged notes” have been 
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said to be sweeter than those of his unimprisoned brethren, should be 
included. I seriously wish that Mr. Ditchfield had confined his book 
to a real martyrology of men of letters, and had given us, perhaps, © 
in a second volume, those whose books have brought them into 
serious conflict with the authorities, and consequent personal 
suffering. 


WHAT IS THE First BooK PRINTED IN ENGLAND? 


HE question, What is the first book printed in England, and 
who is the first English printer? would, by most people 
acquainted with books, be glibly and, in all probability, accurately 
answered. In the year 1476, says Mr. Sidney Lee, in the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography,” “ William Caxton left Bruges to practise his 
newly acquired art in his native country, and on November 18, 1477, 
he printed at Westminster a book called the ‘ Dictes and Sayings of 
the Philosophers.’ This work contains a colophon, giving for the 
first time the name of printer, the place of publication and date ; Lord 
Spencer’s copy at Althorp [now in Manchester] supplies the day of 
the month. ‘The Dictes’ is uadoubtedly the first book printed in 
England.” I have put in italics the word ‘undoubtedly,’ which 
generally, when used, means that there is a great dea! of doubt, but 
means in this case that there is very little doubt. In the utterance 
of Mr. Lee, which conveys also that of Blades, the biographer cf 
Caxton, we have, in short and adequate utterance, the opinion of the 
best English bibliographers, and that also which the merest tyro in 
such matters would unhesitatingly advance. In the “ Bibliographer’s 
Manual” of Lowndes, many earlier works printed by Caxton abroad 
are named, the “ Recueil des Histoires de Troye” being assigned to 
1465-67. Two reprints of this have been given recently, one of 
which is before me. The more probable date for this, Mr. Lee 
holds, is 1474. To the same date, or a year later, is assigned the 
**Game and Playe of the Chesse,” which, during many years, was 
regarded as the first English book printed, and as such has fetched 
a formidable price. This also has been reprinted in facsimile. 


THE OxrorpD TYRANNIUS RUFINUS. 


HAVE no wish .to burden the reader with superfluous and 
accessible erudition, for which he has only to consult the 
authorities mentioned. I recur, however, to the word undoubtedly, and 
I say that there is a doubt. Itis, perhaps, a little one, but it has been 
long entertained by men some of whom, until the present genera- 
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tion, ranked as authorities, and as such are not even yet wholly 
displaced. There still exists in many copies an English printed book, 
the colophon of which runs as follows (I must premise, for the 
advantage of any readers unacquainted with such matters, that title- 
pages are not employed in the earliest “incunabula,” as it is the 
fashion to call fifteenth-century books, until a comparatively late 
period, though the work I am about to mention had what may be 
regarded as a rudimentary title). The colophon, then, is “ Explicit 
exposicio sancti Ieronomi in| simbolo apostolorum ad papam 
lauren | cium Impressa Oxonie Et finita An | no domini .M. cccc. Ixviij 
xvij. die | decembris.” It is of little importance to say that the work 
thus claimed for St. Jerome comes from another source, being, in 
fact, by Tyrannius Rufinus, his friend and subsequent antagonist, 
one of the first to introduce to Occidental readers the works of the 
Fathers of the Eastern Church. 


CLAIM OF OXFORD TO BE THE HOME OF PRINTING IN ENGLAND. 


OW, does the reader see what follows the acceptance of the date 
assigned this volume by its colophon? It strips Westminster 

of the claim to be the home of printing in England, and robs Caxton 
of some of the greenest and most conspicuous of his laurels. Oxford, 
if this date is correct, becomes the true home of English printing, 
anticipating London by something like nine years. It is not only 
over English towns that Oxford, accepting the date as accurate, 
triumphs. Oxford ranks level with Basle, and takes precedence 
of Paris, where printing began in 1470, Beromiinster, otherwise 
Beronis Villa, or Ergovia= Munster in Ergau 1470, Utrecht 1471-3, 
Buda-Pesth 1473, Valencia 1474, Saragossa and Trient 1475, St. 
Albans 1479, and all places except Mainz 1454, Strasbourg 1460, 
Subiaco 1465, Cologne 1466, and Rome 1467. These dates, many 
of them approximate rather than exact, I take, as I take most though 
not all of the facts with which I deal, from the recently published and 
very interesting “‘ Early Oxford Press” of Mr. Falconer Madan, M.A.,! 
the sub-librarian of the Bodleian, one of the ripest and most exact of 
bibliographical scholars. It would indeed be a triumph for England in 
general, and for Oxford in particular, if this record could be accepted. 
It has won, as I have said, the adhesion of men eminent in their day, 
including among them Henry Cotton, D.C.L., the author of that 
valuable work “ The Typographical Gazetteer,” on which, during very 
many years, I was wont constantly to rely, and the predecessor of 


1 Oxford: Clarendon Press; London, Henry Frowde, 
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Mr. Madan in the office of sub-librarian of the Bodleian. Without 
definitely saying that the date is correct, Dr. Cotton says that his mind 
has long been made up, and seems to show in what direction, when 
he says that the proofs he advances will abundantly substantiate the 
claim of Oxford “to the honour of being at least the second piace 
in England which obtained the advantages of this art” of printing. 


Is THE Date ERRONEOUS? 


ODERN bibliographers have stripped Oxford of her laurels, 
and have assumed that an X has dropped out of the 
colophon, which should, they hold, run MD LXXVIIJ, instead 
of MD LXVIIJ. Against this assumption one thing strongly 
militates. ‘Turning once more to Cotton and to Dibdin, I find that 
eight copies existed in this country in 1831 in the following libraries : 
the Bodleian, the Archives of Oxford, All Souls’ College, the public 
library of Cambridge, the King’s (George IV.), Lord Spencer’s, Lord 
Pembroke’s, the Marquis of Blandford’s, and Sir Henry Dryden’s, this 
last incomplete and inaccurate. Mr. Madan swells out the list to twelve, 
most of them perfect, together with a few fragments. Jn none of these 
copies has the date been altered. Tere is an argument of considerable 
strength, and one not to be lightly dismissed. Clerical possessors 
of early books, and to such they were almost confined, would be apt 
to alter a date did they know it to be inaccurate, or to query it if 
they supposed it so. Failing this, the rubricator was accustomed to 
supply dates, and, when necessary, to correct them. I have before 
me now a copy of “Cicero’s de Senectute,” from the press of 
Ulrich Zell, the date of which has been until now conjecturally 
assigned. In this the date 1474 is inserted at the close by the rubri- 
cator, and is doubtless correct. This discovery I have naturally 
intrusted to the bibliographers, by some of whom it is accepted as 
conclusive. No testimony of this class is obtainable in the present 
instance, and the date can only be contradicted on internal evidence 
or the evidence of probabilities. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE POSITION CLAIMED FOR OxrorD. 


WILL not trouble my readers at any length with the fvos and 
cons of a discussion in which they will probably take a very 
moderate interest. The date of a book is a matter of concern toa 
few only. Many pulses would beat high, however, could we really 
put Oxford before Paris, and claim for it to rank sixth or seventh in 
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the list of towns in which printing was practised in ius infancy. 
There is no inherent improbability in the idea that some working 
printer, the owner of a press, should have come over to Oxford and 
established it there. Oxford was at that time even a great centré of 
thought, and its reputation as such might easily have won over some 
assistant of one of the early printers. Assuming this to be true, we 
are faced with the difficulty that eleven years were to elapse before a 
second publication saw the light. Such cases, however, as Mr. 
Madan allows, are not unknown. At Cadomum (Caen), an edition 
of Horace’s Epistles, of which a copy on vellum was in Lord Spencer’s 
library, printed in 1480, is the only volume traceable during the 
century. Similarly wide intervals are mentioned by Mr. Madan in 
the case of Brussels, 1484-1500 ; Saragossa, 1475-1485? and other 
places. No valid argument is indeed to be advanced from without 
why Oxford should not claim its place all but foremost on the 
strength of this solitary issue. 


THE CLAIM HAS TO BE ABANDONED. 


ET the date of 1468 will no longer be accepted. The first to 
throw a doubt upon it was Conyers Middleton, in his “ Dis- 
sertation on the Art of Printing.” Since his time the most eminent 
authorities have fallen into line in opposing it. The Rev. William 
Dunn Macray, in the latest edition of his valuable “‘ Annals of the Bod- 
leian,” in the manuscript department of which he is engaged, gives in 
one case the date as 1468, but, in another part, follows it with 
? 1478. Henry Bradshaw, Blades, and Mr. Duff hold the matter 
as settled, and Bradshaw, Mr. Madan assures us, was in the 
habit of regarding the views on the subject held by a man a test of 
his intelligence and acumen. S. W. Singer even, who early in the 
century published privately, in a limited edition, a book defending 
the authenticity of the earlier date, repented, and sought afterwards 
to call it in. I have not the slightest pretence to be myself an 
authority, and should not care, if I had, to run a tilt against cham- 
pions so doughty as are in the field. I own, however, that it is with 
some reluctance that I[ yield what I rather desired to believe than 
to prove, that among her innumerable claims upon the affections of 
her sons Oxford might boast that of being one of the first places to 

welcome printing. 

SYLVANUS URBAN, 





